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[THERE WAS A STRANGE DFEP TENDERNESS IN IVA’S EYES AS GERDA CBIED, ‘‘ YOU HAVE CuME BACK?”’; 


IVAS QUEST. 


er Wn} 
CHAPTER VII. 


Bertram Lorp Ducre had known many a 
moment of bitter serrow. 

For years he had carried within his breast 
the burden of an -awful secret; but never, 
since the moment when Gerda’s mother left 
him, had he known such fell despair as seized 
on him at his wife’s words. 

‘In the eyes of the law Gerda is a nameless 

outcast, since, though you went through the 
ceremony of a sham marriage with her mother, 
she was never your wife.” 
_. It was all true—that was the cruel part of 
it! Bertram’s secret was a sad one, and no 
woman with a spark of pity or compassion 
could have taunted him with the slur of: his 
child’s birth. 

‘In the heyday of youth he had married a 
wife years his senior—a woman of low, de- 
graded tastes and vicious habits, to which her 
great beauty had blinded him. 

Within a month of their wedding he knew 





her for what she was, and had left her for 
ever. 

Then began a life of endless anxiety. More 
than half his liberal allowance went to pur- 
chase her silence. 

At length came the welcome newg she was 
dead. Within a year he had married his life’s 
love—a gentle, tender creature, who fairly 
worshipped him. 

Alas! the fury who hai wrecked his happi- 
ness was only biding her time! Sheappeared 
suddenly at the little French village where 
Mr. and Mra. Dacie were staying. 

The fair young mother learned that she 
was no wife, and that her child was nameless, 
The blow killed her. 

Bertram paid his — liberally to keep 
silence, bat money only sank her deeper in 
dissipation. In the end her husband placed 
her under the care of Peter Barton in her 
maiden name of Winter. 

The moment Julia discovered the poor 
wreck of humanity had a right to be called 
Lady Dacie she determined to become her 
successor. She thought the secret she was 
married to keep was that Gerda had owned 





such a mother. We know now how she di3- 
covered the truth. 

Jalia wa3 a womin who hated all rivals— 
who could not forgive any one for being 
younger, prettier, or better than herself; be- 
sides, she hoped in due time to give her hus- 
band a child. 

She was desperate to think that if it were 
not a son Gerda would remain her father’s 
heiress. 

From the moment the hope of being a 
mother came to her she hated her step- 
daughter as she had never done before. At 
all risks -at any sacrifice—Gerda must be 
disposed of—matrimonially or otherwise. 

Strong as she was in will and obstinacy, 
she trembled just a little as she watched her 
husband's face. She would rather he had 
burst out into passionate reproaches thau 
that cold, blank silence. 

“Tt is trae,” she said at last, in an aggrieved 
tone. ‘* You know you cannot deny it.’”’ 

Still no answer. 

“What are you looking at?” for Lord 
Dacie's eyes were fixed upoa the fire as in- 
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tently ag if he could read some history written 
in the flames. ’ 

‘© was wondering whether you were-fiend 
or woman !”’ he answered, desperately. “ You 
compelled me to marry you, knowing I had 
neither love, honour, or esteem to offer you. 
You have oppressed and slighted my child 
ever since this threshold.” 

“T have not.” 

“I say you have! 
you should have been kind to Gerda.” 

“Gratitude! To whom?” 

“To her. But for her sake I should never 
have married you. You owe title, home, and 
wealth solely to my anxiety for my child’s 

ce. ” 


“« You are polite!”’ 

“Tamrac, Lmarried’yew heeanse it was 
the price of your silengs.. I hewe studied 
your wishes, consulted your pleasure, and 
done my best to make you happy at Nether- 


“* You. 
“you tat 


POOR Gna at Hornsea 
and your child. Do you think I would ever 


have stooped to marry you—aye, stooped, 
Lord Bertram !—if I had known your heart 
was filled with a dead love ?—if I had guessed 
no tenderness of mine, no levying, dutiful, 
wifely affection could ever win from you a 
return ?”’ 

“ Julig!” 

** You deceived me from first to last; yon 
brought me here for your daughter's benefit; 
you thoughtit advantageous to her toassaciate 
with alady. As to me, my hopes, my happi- 
ness, what have you cared for either ? 
Nothing—aye, less than nothing!’’ 

** Julia listen to me.” 

“I will not listen until I have told you all 
that isin my mind. I will not continue my 
present life, subject to all your danghter’s 
whims, second to her in every one’s thoughts. 
I am your wife. I claim the first share of your 
thoughbis, your time, and your companionship. 
I will no lenger be thrust aside for Gerda, or 
else ” 


Her dark eyes glittered with a feverish 


brilliancy. 

“Beware! If you drive me to desperation 
by your baer, of your idol I may be tempted 
to raise the veil you have over , 
history, and to tell the world story and 
her mother’s!” 


me -cemelly!’’ she sobbed ; 
oaly the. memory of that 
steed between us 


In common gratitude‘ 


asked, — 





A deep silence. Lord Ducie looked at his 
Wife, and:félt she meant just what she said. 
He knew she was quite capable of fulfilling 
her threat. 

What she.had told hist of her own heart 
supplied another motive for her detesting her 
stepchild. 

It came home to him slowly that-Gerda's | 
whole future was in Julia’s hands; he him- 
self was powerless to cope with his wife; he 
must give in to her in every way to purchase 4 
her silence. 

An anxious fear smote hime that ere long 
he might have to cast his @bild forth from 





_nneteeeennemnas 

She looked allwsmiles and usbanity when she 
took her plage at the Greakfast-table. in her 
tasteful ruby caghmere,. She takied! lightly 
to ber husband on the topics of the day. 
Lerd-Dugieloved to be amused, and his wife 
gave him thé cream of the newspapers with— 
out his exerting himself to read them. He 
was in high good temper, and when Lady 
Ducie said she meant te drivye.over to. lunch. 
at Pierrepoint Halll, and-h | Gerda ‘would 
enee for his 


————— 


-aecompany her; he ans’ et ‘ 
daughter that ‘she would like the plan amaz- 
ingl 


ingly. 
At that moment Gerda entered—break fast: 





his home. If Julia requie@d the sacrifice he 
dared not refuse. “4 
He cOuld not explaim to his pen his 
motives; she would think bimcruel an 
getful of her happiness, and he would! 
unable to defend himself, 
pa Ducie saw her 
“ should we 
“Ha 
I only 





sobbed 

Nurse Brown in bitter anguish, ber ome p n| 
being to secure her father alone ow 
half-hour, and tell him plainly she m 
leave the Chase; that the house that shel 
tered Lady Ducie could never more be home 
to her. 

“ She'll get her-deserts,” said the old nurse, 
fondly. “Dear me, Miss Gerda, there's 
always a judgment in store for them that 
oppress the orphan ! ” 

“I never thought I could hate anyone,” 
sobbed Gerda; ‘‘ but, nurse, sometimes when 
she.speaks in those cold, hard tones, and her | 
eyes glitter just like a beautiful scorpion’s,d | 
feel - if I detested mal 

‘‘ Your papa must have been blind to marry | 
her, Miss Gerda, and I should like to tell._him 
am Porbens though, poor fellow, he.couldn’t | 

16 
was neaxer far to the truth. than. she 


upposed. 
‘‘Not help it!” cried Gerda, indignantly. 
“Qf course he: could help it. We ona comld | 
Mary deat bon adh Mone, thoughtfully 
“ on’t a ure, 4 
“ When a clever women makeg.up her mind 
to be married a man. hasn’t got.mueh chanee 
against her. I should say, Migs Gerda, that 
Lady Duecie married the master, not he her.” 
‘“ But what can I do, xurse? I. can’t live 
pam, pod bear her unkindness. It. would kill 


“Just bide your time, missic, and speak 


time. wrongly. 


‘*@on't suppose the 


My| 


was almost over—pale, heavy-eyed, herdxess: 
2 morning wrapper. She 
st to the 


beso pointed,” 
mindwassmade up—the hour 
r Dusaie's — and the: 
n ts: wee would claim her father’s. 
niom: Im famey she saw him her = 
again, eadi heavy retribution awaiting the 
wife whe had temporerily.estranged him from 
. , 
prefer . 
must are» mngracious,” said 
Dacie, a Iitthe ercesin. ‘Generally you 
axe wilihto.go over to the Piggrepeints. What 
makes you refase-tonday ?”” , 
me.’ 
Lady Ducie handed her the note of invita- 
tion 


* Leen go some other day,” persisted Gerda. 
ierrepoint will 


“ Lady P. 
Lady Dacie 
“You 
‘ Perfectly.” 
“hen I must go alone, Bertram,’ to her 

husband. ‘ We shall have time to go through 

the grounds,and choose oubthe spot for the 
new flower-beds.”’ 

Lady Ducie was a person of many gifts ; 
she was a born gardener and botanist. 
Already her taste had worked changes in the 
grounds, which even Gerda confessed were 
improvements. She and. her husband shared 

is hobby; im fact, it was the chief thing 

had..in common. 

y looked) almost loveplike as they 
strolled off along the terrace. Gerda watched 
them with tearful eyes; she-was not perfect, 
only a sweet and lovable danghter of Hve- 
No efforts could haye made her hide the deep 

her stepmother. 
artless, to guess hew she 


have you.” 
the note. . 
sure?” 


diplomacy? Simple truth was 


a bad w 
to oppose, to all the azrows in Lady Dnele's 





lady was amiabihity itself the next morning. 
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face, and generally injured aix would sniffer in 
comparison with Lady Dueie's exquisite 
toilep and ready smile, She made no attempt 
to. go. and! dom. a. more becoming attire; she 
just sat disconselately watching the terrace 
steps by which her father musi presently 
retrace his:patb. 

last she; saw: the 

Panetnal 


rugs, and: give: the word of: command to the 
boy-groom. A wild sensation of relief seized 
her as she watched the little carriage out of 
sight, then she.spraug forward to meet her 
father on the terrace. 

And his first greeting was a reproof. 

+ Still im that hideous. bare «9p Gerda? I 


He 


her. 
“Why wouldn't to Pierrepoint Halk? 
It-was not kind to refuse.” 

“ Nobody wanted me.” 

“The Pierrepoints: wanted. you; aud it was 
surely a: slight to your mother to refase to 
make the visit'in her company,’’ 

Papa, why do you talk like that?” 

He sighed. 


“Gerda. long ago people used: to tell me I 
waa spoiling you, that the life. we led to- 
gether: was not adapted to: make youa true, 
tender-hearted) woman. Don’t let me think 
those warnings have come true.” 

“ee Papa ! ” 

‘Tt seems to me I have lost:my bright, sun- 
shiny daughter and got some jealous, discon- 
tented young lady in her place.” 

“ Papa ! ” 

“Cam you deny you are changed, dear?” 


“ And: who:has:changed me? Who poisons: 


your mind againstime? Who: would gladly, 
if shecould, drive me from my home? Papa, 
you never spoke: an unkind word to me: in 
your: life: until: yow brought that woman to 
Netherton Chase,’’ 

“ Husht” 

“ Ie is quite true.” 

‘“‘ Hardly ; besides, you forget two things. 
That woman; as you call her, is my wife, — 
the Chase is her as well as yours,” 

Gerda. grew very pale; she had not ex- 
pected this. Shehad fanciedif only she could 
get her father to herself their old: affection 


must sweep down all barriers between them.. 
She had beli ved that: he mted: his-second 
marriage. His words'h agreed with her 


theory. 

“ ‘Them let:the Chase be hers and’send me 
away. I don’t care where I go, I don’t cara 
what: becomes of me; nothing matters if you 
have ceased to love me.” 

“Ceased to love you!” Im an instant: his 
arms were round her, her head pi on 
his heart. “My child, how-co w think 
Pte Gerda, don't you know I give my 
a y if only it secured your happi- 

‘Tam not happy,” she: said, sorrowfally. 
“Oh, papa! why did you bring her here 3 
There has been nothi but misery sinee. She 
hates:me; amd she will never rest until’ she 
has turned your heart against me and made it 
all her own, Papa, you know it is teue.”’ 

“You are mistaken, Gerda, I don’tthink 
Lady Dacie is the tender mother to you I 
hoped she would be, but: I am sare she means 
to bea kind friend: She is rather young to 
stand in your mother's place; and, Gerda, if 


she has not quite. sacceeded in her part, what | 


about yours? De think ha i 
her a daughter's elenes be: ee ees 
Gerda blushed: ~ 
* I was so surprised at her coming.” 
on ke apg see the. suddén: 
fe it, befonelannds were both my fault, not 











‘IT meant to behave well:to. her; but——”’ 

“ Your natures are not in harmony, I can see 
that. Bat, Gerda, yourwho pride yourself on 
your goed: taste, do you think.it courteous to 
be «ul ways quoting your high birth and your 
position as a Ducie. of Netherton when you 
know perfectly my. wife.can boast of. no long 
line of ancestors, and that. the only relation 
she has works hard for his living?” 

Gerda, flashed. 

“I never thought of that.” 

“ You. must make allowances. 
will get.on better.” 

“ And Mr. Ward ?”’ 

“ What has he to.do with it?” 

‘You heard what, Lady Ducie said last 
night; the ernel scorn, the taunts, she heaped 
upon. me," 

“ But L think you provoked them.” 

“ Papal” 

‘“« Laurence Ward ia a great: favourite of 
Julia’s, she ges his cause. as such. I 
think he is quite:-her equal in point of birth, 
80 that, doubtless, all the disparagement you 
heaped upon him. she took for herself.” 

Gerda was not convineed. 

‘* Papa.” 

“ What is it; dear?.’’ 

‘*‘ You will let me goaway. You will pro- 
mise.to find me another home?’’ 

“ Away from me?” 

he shuddered. 


“ Something seems to tell me the old happy 
times can never come; back: again, Papa, I 
have:a strange iment that if I.stay at 
Netherton trouble will come of it.’ 

Trouble did come.of it sure » but in 
a way undreamed of by Lord Dacie, after a 
kind far beyond Gerda’s wildest feaxs. 

“ How long have we been home, Gerda? ’’ 

“You have been married almost. four 
months,’’ seid: Gerda, with painful exactitude. 

“Then. promise: me to remain patiently at 
the Chase until. theanniversary of our home- 
coming? If, after. year’s trial yon.find you 
and my wife cannot live harmoniously to- 
gether, I pledge myself to: find yon another 
home ; only, Gerda, you must honestly try to 


t away your'p , and: do your best to 
Ce to like Lady Ducie.”’ 

** I shall never like her.” 

‘Why not?” 

“I don’t know,” she said, slowly. ‘I 
couldn't putitinto words.. I couldn’t make 
you understand, only I. know within m; it 
would take a miracle to make me andi Lady 
Ducie friends,” 


“ Bat. you have. promised: to try: and like 
her!” 


“ Not just: that, papa. I have promised to 
and nee until next: July. It is 

a long: time, and I would far: rather go: away 
now, but: I canmot refuse: you. You. have 
my word. I will try and bear my fate until 
July.” ' 

He smiled. 

“I am sere:you will be happier for giving 
in to my wishes.” 

She shook: her head. 

T don’t think so.”’ 

. r doo ; to: be h 

‘HE "t& expect ever to: appy again, 
Nurse Brown says I am born to trouble, and 
that anyone: can. see it by looking: into my 
e es.’ 

fs Nurse Browa is-an idiot.” 

‘“She is.a dear old thing, and as super- 
stitious as  witch.’”’ 

‘So that she doesn’t infect you with her 
superstition I have no objection.” 

“ But, , she has a pack of greasy old 


In time you 


“Th frightens: me, I won’t let her tell me | 


often, but-of course:it’s not true.’ 
st poh pan tne Dey 
you?’ i ‘ , who, in 
spite of his-boasted incredulity, seemed very 
eager for am-anewer. 
“She says that Ivam the child of sorrow, 
and I was cradled in tears;"" 





é 


‘* That’s your past, net your future, Gerda.” 

Gerda half shivered. 

“A great danger threatens. me. Where I 
seem safest there is most to fear. Iam to be 
a fugitive, and a prisoner; I am to die, but 
not be buried, and true love, is to restere 
me to life and happiness.”’ 

Lord Ducie was laughing inmodenately 
from sheer relief. If the old nurse b-d men. 
tioned some such peril as. poverty or disgrace 
he might have feared her prophecy ; buti * 
string of ills was.too ridiculous, 

‘** She must be in her dotiage,’’ 

‘“‘ She quite believes it.” 

“Do yon?” 

“‘No—only —— 

“Only she is. making you as superstitious 
as herself. My dear child, just think sen. 
sibly. It is a wild enough idea to, imagine 
you a fugitive or a prisoner, but for you to-die 
and not be buried is just.as impossible as that 
love, powerful as it is, could restore anyone 
from death to life and happiness. Depend 
upon it old nurse has imagined a. new version 
of the old story of the sleeping beauty.” 

Gerda was comforted. She had had the 
long-desired interview with her father, and if 
she had not gained all she hoped she had at 
least obtained a truce to her troubles. Lord 
Ducie’s word was his bond, 


—_——__— 


CHAPTER. VIII. 

Gerpa knew now only eight months re- 
mained of her. present life. Next July, if she 
were still unhappy at Netherton Chase, her 
father would find her a: new home, where, if 
she missed his. constant companionship, she 
would, at least, be free from the stepmother 
she so dreaded and disliked. 

She meant to keep her part of the agree- 
ment faithfally ; and so, when Lord Ducie wae 
busy with his t, she went upstairs, plaited 
her beautiful hair in, soft Grecian: coils, 
twisted them gracefully: round her slender 
head, and chose from her. wardrebe a, soft 
dress of olive green velveteen which fitted her 
slender figure to a nicety, and showed the 
shape of her pretty rounded arms: and the 
smallness of her waist. Thus attired, a silver 
acrow in her hair, she stood on the terrace 
steps waiting for her father. 

** Gerda!” j 

She. looked up, A deep colour flushed: her 
cheek. It was not Lord Dueie who steed. at 
her side, but a younger, stronger man, with a 
bronzed face and stalwart figare—a gentlemar 
and an Englishman every inch of bim, with 
the open Ducie brow and a. strange deep 
tenderness in his eyes. 

‘¢ You have come, back!” 

It was. Iva, her only kinsman, him she had 
met in the chestnut-waelk on the evening when 
the: first shadow had fallen across her young 
life. 

“TT reached England lest week, but I eould 
not get down until this morning.” 

“Are you at Pierrepoint Hall?” — 

“ T shall go there soon, My first visit is to 
the Chase. I wanted to see how things, had 
gone with you. I heard a.strange report, and 
I could not rest until I knew if it was true,” 

‘“* What did you hear?” 

“ That you had a stepmother.” 

““ Who hates me,” finished Gerda; abruptly 

“Notthat! Ob! surely not that? ” 

“ Perhaps: ib is wrong to say so. fF vv | 
know her coming has taken all the joy an’ 
brightness..out: of my life. Papa. and I were 
just.all the world to-each other; now I stand 
alone.’’ 

“ Not alone, Gerda; Iam with-you.” 

“ But——” 


” 


“ ¥ou promised meyour friendship once; be 
” 


sure—— 
He broke off! hastily, Lord Dacie was 
coming towards them. cn 
“Papa,” said Gerda, with her ol2 briglit 
smile, ‘this. is our cousin, Iva Duc-+, Uncle 
Ralph's grandson. Won't you weloome him 
to Netherton?” ; 
“ With all my hoart!” taking the young 
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man’s hand, and speaking almost solemnly in 
his earnestness. ‘‘ My boy, the quarrel which 
began before we were born cannot prevent 
our being friends. I am only too glad Ralph 
BDacie has left a descendant to whom I can 
givé a kinsman’s greeting. The old feud ma 
be buried now in the dim, shadowy past, an 
we will only remember that you and I are the 
last of the good old name.” 

“I was always proud of the name,” said 
Iva, simply. “It was a great regret to me I 
eould not stay longer in the summer; I was 
80 sorry to miss you.” 

“Gerda told me of the meeting. Come 
indoors. When did you arrive? What have 
you been doing with yourself?” 

“I have just returned from a voyage. I 
jove the sea dearly; but I am tired of a 
wandering. life, and next June I mean to re- 
tire from the service, and settle down.” 

“Bat you can spsre us a short visit now? 
¥ou ought to learn to love the Chase.” 

“It would not be difficult. I could spend a 
week with you gladly, Lord Ducie, only-——” 

“Only?” 

“You have a wife. Would an uninvited 
guest be agreeable to the mistress of the 
Ghase ?” i 

“Decidedly. Lady Ducie delights in com- 
pany. I shall send down to the inn for 
your portmanteau, and now come in to 
tunch. My wife is at Pierrepoint Hall, so 
you must accept Gerda as your hostess till her 
return.” 

In an hour’s time Bertram and his youn 
cousin were friends. The weary, world-tos 
mau was delighted with the fresh, outspoken 
young sailor. He felt thankful that he had 
found a kinsman whom, if a day of trouble 
> me for her, he could trust to befriend his 

ild, 

My lady came fhome at four, and was in- 
troduced to Mr. Ducie. Gerda decided she 
would resent his arriving in her absence, and 
treat him cavalierly. Nothing of the kind. 
Julia showed herself a perfect hostess. She 
received Iva with friendly warmth; hoped he 
would spare them as many days as possible, 
and actually praised Gerda’s choice when she 
treatd what rooms had been allotted him. 

Hef manner throughout the evening was 
eharming. She never obtruded herself on the 
conyersation; she was gentle and attentive 
to her husband; kind and elder sisterlike to 
Gerda, and to Iva Ducie a thoughtful, well- 
intentioned hostess. The keenest critic, the 
most determined fault-finder, could have 
found nothing to blame in my lady’s conduct. 

“She is very beautiful! ’’ 

It was the next morning. Gerda and Iva 
were walking over to Pierrepoint Hall. Lady 
Ducie had herself planned the excursion, and 
even accompanied them part of the way. She 
was out of sight and hearing now, and Iva 
took the opportunity—the first he had had— 
to — the approval of her appearance. 

“Very.” 

“Don’t you like her, Gerda?” 

“TI can’t. Iva, is it jealousy or envy, or 
what? I have tried in vain to conquer it— 
Have tried to force myself to like her—but I 
can't.” 

“It is not jealousy or envy, of that I am 
quite certain,” he said, quickly. 

“Then what is it?” 

“I don’t know. Gerda, such a strange 
dream happened to me last night. Would it 
frighten you to hear it?” 

‘**T should like you to tell it me.” 

“TI thought I was walking in the chestnut 
avenue when I came face to face with Lady 
Ducie. In her arms she carried something 
heavily covered with a shawl. She did not 
seem to see me; though I spoke to her she 
did not answer. A strange feeling came to 
m3 that I must stay, and see what she was 
carrying. I followed her till she came to a 
large, square hole, just at the curve of the 
path which separates your father’s property 
from Sir James Pierrepoint’s. Gerda,’’ stop- 
ping suddenly, “have I frightened you? 
You look so whit.” 





**T am not frightened.” 
“ Shall I go on?” 
“Please. Perhaps I ought to tell you it is 


“only an old superstition. My father has 


always laughed at it, and never allowed it to 
be mentioned before him; but it is strange 
that you who never even heard of the super- 
stition should dream of it."’ 

** What is it?” 

“ That justin the spot you mention, exactly 
by the curve where the Ducie property ends, 
there appears suddenly at long intervals a 
large, square hole just as you describe.” 

** Gerda !”’ 


‘‘My father never speaks of it; my old 
nurse believes in it firmly. She says the hole 
appears when any trouble threatens the 
family. It comes without any human agency, 
keeps open a few hours—sometimes a few 
days—then closes again in the same mysterious 
fashion. It is the true prophet of evil.” 

‘Child, surely you don't believe it ?” 

Her teeth were chattering. 

“I don’t know. Nurse Brown has told me 
about it so often, but I never quite believed it 
came. I thought she fancied it.” 

** Of course she does.” 

‘Tf she fancied it how should you dream 
of it, Iva.” 

“I mastn’t tell you my dream since it 
frightens you.” 

“Indeed you must. Why, Iva, even if I 
am silly enough to think I should be 
frightened if I saw the hole I am not quite 
so foolish as to be alarmed because you 
dreamed of it.” 

‘“* My lady waited before the hole,” went on 
Iva ; and he spoke with such eagerness that it 
seemed to Gerda more as though he were des- 
cribing something he had actually seen and 
witnessed than narrating a simple dream. 
‘* She waited some minutes, then she put down 
her bundie and looked anxiously round, almost 
as though she wanted to be sure no one was 
about to see her. She was in evening dress, 
and in the moonlight she looked like some 
lovely vision of the night.’’ 

** What had she on?”’ 

“I never could describe dress,’ objected 
Iva. ‘Men don't know how. It was some- 
thing very thin, like lace or gauze, and it was 
black, sprinkled over with silver stars. Her 
neck and arms were bare, and she had crim- 
son flowers in her hair. I remember shud- 
dering, because they were the colour of 
blood."’ 

‘* And what did she do next?” 

‘Secure as she thought from prying eyes 
she removed the shawl that covered her bur- 
den. She raised it in her arms and stood 
ready to fling it into the hole. The moonlight 
fell full and clear upon the dark mass she 
held. I saw as in a flash of lightning that it 
wasa human form, and that the face was 
yours."’ , 

He held Gerda's hand in his. He waited 
till the beatings of her heart grew quieter 
before he continued his narrative. 

‘It was only adream,”’ he said, soothingly. 
‘* I might never have given it a second thought 
but for your telling me you could not like Lady 
Dacie, and asking me what caused your aver- 
sion to me.” 

‘‘But finish the dream,” pleaded Gerda. 
‘* There must have been something more.” 

‘* Very little. I longed to spring forward 
and snatch you from her grasp, but I was 
spellbound. I stood there, Gerda, to all 
appearance in fall possession of all my 
vigour, and yet I could not move a foot. I 
could not find voice to cry out. It was torture 
to me, but I was obliged to remain motion- 
Iéss: It was only a dream, Gerda; but, oh! 
how I suffered! . Pray Heaven in my waking 
hours I may never know such agony as to 
stand by and see you wronged, myself helpless 
to save you. With one toss of her arms my 
lady flung you into the yawning hole. It 
closed as though by magic, and I awoke.” 

‘* And were you impressed then?” 

“I thought it an evil nightmare. I had 
naturally thought a good deal of your relations 





with your stepmother, and had fancied they 
were not very harmonious. When I was 
dressed I had quite got over my impressions 
of trouble from my vision. Honestly I believe 
they would never have returned to my mind 
but for your own remark.” 

‘‘ That I did not like Lady Dacie?” 

‘* No, the mere non-liking is natural enough 
in your position. It was when you listened to 
me and said you had fought against it, and 
striven to root it out, when you asked me what 
caused it. Only then my dream flashed across 
my mind.” 

** And that explained it?"’ 

“No, but it reminded me that there is such 
a thing as Heaven-given instinct to preserve 
us from peril. I am not superstitious, as it is 
generally understood, but I do believe that at 
times Heaven specially interferes to save us 
from danger, to guide us from things hurtfal, 
and to lcad us to where we are greatly needed. 
I could never laugh at a presentiment. I never 
had one but once, and that was years ago. I 
had an unusually good offer from the captain 
of the Egyptian to sail with him as fourth 
lieutenant. I liked him extremely ; the ship 
was @ fine one, and one er two of my friends 
were among the crew; but after the arrange- 
ments were almost made a strange presenti- 
ment fastened on me that ill would follow my 
joining the Egyptian. I was well laughed at 
for my scruples. I had to bear an enormous 
amount of ridicule, but in the end I chanced 
to be laid up at the time of the ship's sailing, 
which put the matter on another footing. I 
gave my sprained arm to the captain as m 
reason for not going with him; and a 
after the ship left Plymouth I heard that she 
had gone down with every soul on board.” 

Gerda started. 

‘* How terrible!” 

“You see now why I believe in presenti- 
ments, and I think this strange dislike and 
aversion you feel towards your stepmother 
may be sent to warn you against too great an 
intimacy with her. Gerda, she is very beau- 
tiful; she has shown me only kindness, and 
yet something within me rises up in horror at 
the bare idea of your ever being on confiden- 
tial terms with Lady Ducie. I seem to know 
by instinct she is not a good woman.” 

**T donot think she is, but ——”’ 

‘* But what, dear?” 

‘‘ Netherton is my home, and to leave the 
Chase would seem like exile.” 

‘To leave it alone ; but how if you went to 
someone who loved ;you fondly and yearned 
for you as a wanderer does for home?" 

“ But——”" 

“It’s quite true, my darling; I love you 
with all my heart. I want you to give me 
leave to ask your father for this little hand."’ 

And she? Every feeling of her nature was 
atirred to its depths. She loved him dearly, 
and when’she had put her hand in his and 
gave him the permission he asked for, it 
seemed to Gerda the world had suddenly 

wn fair. 

The telling of Iva's dream, the telling of 
their mutual love, had taken time. They had 
lingered quite an hour at the rustic bench be- 
fore they remembered Pierrepoint Hall. Then 
they rose and walked on a little hurriedly, not 
wicking to reach their good old friends when 
they were in the middle of lunch. 

They had reached the junction of Lord 
Ducie’s and Sir James's lands. Iva was talk- 
ing brightly of the future when Gerda laid one 
hand trembling on his arm. 

** Look!’ she breathed. 

And there, just on the boundary curve, was 
a large square hole, deep and yawnsome, as 
the grave to which in Iva's dream my lady 
had consigned her stepdaughter. 

(To be continued. } 








* A rrem faith is the best divinity ; a good life 
is the best philosophy; a clear conscience is 
the best policy, and temperance the best 
physic. 
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NOT OUR HEARTS. 


—o— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


Vane went home in a highly-contented frame 
of mind, at peace with himself and all the 
world. He was doing well, getting on swim- 
mingly, and if this new venture turned up 
trumps, why, there was no knowing what 
mightn’t happen. 

Afterall, The Rest was a little dull. Towards 
evening, at dinner, and after, he began to crave 
for someone to talk to, and why shouldn’t that 
someone be a wife? There was no reason 
whatever why the companion of his solitude 
skould not bear that relationship to him, 
always providing that her pockets were well 
and Lowell lined. That must be a sine qué 


zon. 

As he had said to Lady Dorothy, at his time 
of life a man looked for something beyond mere 
geod looks—looked for something more sub- 
stantial and lasting. Anda silver mine—well, 
that was substantial, and Mrs. Davidson was 
anything but a plain woman, and then she was 
chatty, and agreeable, and amusing, so it 
wouldn’t be a bad investment altogether. 

He longed for wealth—great wealth—that 
would enable him to fling money about freely ; 
to travel, to yacht, and keep some good hunters, 
and racers, and open house; play the great 
man, and recéive homage and adulation. 

He knew he wouldn’t personally benefit 
much by Ruby's grand marriage. Being father- 
in-law to an Earl would be a feather in his 
cap, but there the advantage would end. It 
was not likely his second daughter, once mar- 
ried, would trouble her head about his wants 
or necessities ; she was not that sort of woman, 
and Mount Severn’s semi-idiocy saved him 
from the raids of his rapacious relative-elect. 
He either did not, or stolidly would not, under- 
stand hints and innuendos. 

As to Mr. Spragg, Vane knew well—though 
not a word on the subject had passed between 
the two men—that his marriage was a failure, 
an utter, failure and that beyond the four 
hundred a year, and an occasional dinner, he 
would not get much out of him, and the dinners 
even would be very occasional, for the mistress 
of Temple Dene, he was aware, was not anxious 
to see him often; and her husband, his eyes 
rendercd very keen by his love for her, was 
not likely to invite anyone to the house whom 
he thought was in the least degree objection- 
able to her. 

_Under these circumstances, matrimony was 
his best card, and he intended to play it, and 
win the game of wealth and ease. So he 
exerted himself to a wonderful degree, and 
nearly drove Jenny and the houskeeper mad, 
giving directions and orders, and then counter- 
manding them and [giving others, in his despe- 
rate endeavours to have all things comme il faut 
for the reception of the fair widow. 

He mana to make the rooms look well, 
with heaps of roses and gay blossoms, and the 
luncheon, spread in what had originally been 
the drawing-room, was quite dainty and tasty. 

Bob, Bert, and Blackie he packed off to the 
den, with strict orders not to appear till they 
were sent for, and then s waiting the 
arrival of his guests. They came ere long—Mrs, 
Davidson, Opal, Billie, and, to his intense 
astonishment, Ruby and her intended. 

“‘ Thought tI’d come over with the others, 
and say good-bye to the old place,’ she said, 
nonchalantly. ‘‘I daresay I shall not have 
time to pay another visit.’’ 

“Very glad to see you, my dear,” returned 
her father, ‘graciously, kissing her for the 
Earl's edification, and offering the same 
courtesy to his other daughter; but she drew 
back with an unmistakable gesture of repug- 
nance ; and Vane, feeling somewhat discon- 
certed, turned to the widow, and made her 
some Very civil speeches, at which she actually 
blushed. 

“What a picturesque place!” ‘she cried, 
determined to be pleased with everything. 


BUT 


‘*IT more than like it. Itis charming. So 
rural, so peacefol-looking.” 

“Quite wustic,” struck in Mount Severn,, 
wishing to distinguish himself; ‘all woses 
and honeysuckle.” 

“Just the spot for a sylvan idyl, isn’t it, 
Mrs, Spragg ?”’ 

Mrs. Davidson looked at her host as she 
spoke, so she did not see the spasm of pain 
that contracted Opal’s features, nor the mist 
that dimmed her brilliant eyes. 

‘Just so,’’ she acquie , quietly. 

‘* Where are the boys, dad?”’ asked Ruby. 

“T have sent them to the school-room (he 
never called it the ‘den ’) to be out of the way.” 

“* Are they not to lunch with us?” 

‘No, they might be troublesome.” 

“T-don’t think they will be that, and I wish 
them to lunch with us.” 

Opal for once looked her father fall in the 
face, and his eyes sank beneath the contenfp- 
tuous scorn of hers. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Vane, I want to see your 
boys,” chimed in his charmer. 

“ Since you wish it, then,’’ and he beckoned 
to the lads, who stood with their noses flat- 
tened against the window of the den. 

In an instant itwas thrown up, and they 
raced across to Opal, hanging on to her and 
Billie, and kissing then vigorously until 
sharply called to order by their father, when 
they remembered their good manners, and 
greeted the strangers. 

They were delighted to hear they were to 
lunch with the others, and whispered so to 


to her as they could—Blackie on her right, 
Bertie on her left ;.then Billie, then Bobbie, 
who wished to grumble, but didn’t dare to do 
80, because he was not at her side, and who 
presently consoled himself by interchanging 
confidences with the twin-brother he had not 
seen for many months. 

“‘ Handsome youths,” whispered Mrs David- 
son, approvingly. 

**Do you think so?” muttered her host, in 
the same key, as he helped her to lobster salad. 
“Yes. Your children are remarkable for 
their great good looks. I am not surprised at 
that, though,” she added, a minute later, 
‘considering who their father is,” and she 
favoured him with an admirjag glanee. 

“You are flattering me,’ he smiled, well- 
pleased at her florid compliments. 
‘*T could not flatter you.” 
I hope you never will, that you will always 
be candié and open with me.” 
‘You need not fear I always shall be,” she 
assured him, with an amorous sigh. 
She was thinking of love and sentiment, he 
of the silver mine. 
Ruby was much amused at this ‘ ye-play, 
aud she watched the matured lovers through 
her long lashes, as she toyed with the chicken 
on her plate, and made monosyllabic replies 
to the Earl’s remarks, wondering what scheme 
her amiable parent had in his head with re- 
e to the full-blown widow, whose many 
bts and impecuniosity were common talk, 
and known toall her friends and acquaintances, 
who marvelled how she got the handsome 
dresses she wore, the costly lace, and threw 
a doubt on the genuineness of the splendid dia- 
monds with which she decked her fair throat 
and arms at ball and soirée, saying that had they 
been real stones her hungry creditors would 
never have left her in undisturbed possession 
of them. 
There was a good deal of truth in this, and 
as Miss Vane remembered about them she 
felt more and more puzzled to understand 
her father's tactics. 
Opal, on the other hand, took not the 
slightest notice of what was going on. She 
was fully occupied with the boys. Her sad 
eyes rested on them lovingly, and she felt glad 
they were so happy, and looked so well. She 
forgot her heavy sorrow for a while, in the 
pleasure of the hour; and later on, when she 
and they retired to the den for a confidential 


their sister, as they seated themselves as near |- 


“T say, sis,’’ said Bob, leaning affection- 
ately on her shoulder, “‘ you're no end of & 
swell now !"’ 

“AmI?” 

‘Yes. What a fine gown!’ touching the 
lace and muslin gently. 

‘This is a very simple one,” she smiled. 

‘* Yes,” piped Billie; ‘‘ you should see her 
when she goes toa ball. She is fine.”’ 

‘* What does she wear, young ’un?’’ ques- 
tioned Bert. 

‘Silk, and satin, and gold, and velvet, and 
pearls,” returned the child, looking up with 
widely-open eyes. 

‘“‘ Not altogether, chick,”” she expostulated, 
ruffling the soft, golden curls from his brow. 

‘‘You would be smart if you wore them 
all at once.’’ 

‘‘ She wears satin, and velvet, and pearlg 
all at once,’ declared the little fellow stoutly. 

‘‘ You're fibbing,”’ said Bobbie. 

“No,” interfered Mr. Spragg, “he is telling 
the truth.” 

“My! You must be fine then!” 

“‘ Well, I suppose I am when I have got it 
on. Itifa black velvet dress, with a white 
satin petticoat embroidered with pearls.” 

“ How grand!” 

: tt is well to be you,” laughed Bert care- 
essly. 

“Ah!” she said, drawing a quick breath. 
“Ts that what you think?” 

‘*Of course,” he answered. ‘‘ You have- 
everything you can possibly desire, haven’t 
you?” 


“Yes,” she assented, adding to herself; 
“as far as luxuries and fine clothes go.” 

‘“‘ And then Spragg’s a decent sort of fellow, 
not like that idiot out there,” and he nodded 
towards the garden, where Ruby sat in an 
easy chair, under the spreading leaves of a 
chestnat, while the Earl lay stretched at her 
feet, sucking the top of his cane, and staring 
at nothing. i 

‘* His lack of brains won't matter,” put in 
—* “‘ Our beloved sister has enough for 

th.’’ 

“True,” agreed the other. Still, if I were 
a girl I'd marry a man, not a hybria sort of 
=" or remain single all the days of my 
ife.’’ 

“No you wouldn't, Bert,” said Opal, 
bitterly. ‘If you were a girl-you’d do as 
most of us do, sell Goccnlt for a title, or 
money, or a home.” 

“NotI. I’d rather work the fingers off my 
hands than be wife to a thing like that,” and 
he waved his hands towards the reclining 
nobleman. 

** Women can’t work.” 

“Pooh! What are you talking ‘about. 
The emancipated female of the present day 
can do anything, from sawing your leg off 
te to keeping accounts in a butcher's 
shop.” 

‘We are not all emancipated and useful 
females,” she said with a sigh, thinking of her 
own helplessness. 

“No, thank goodnass. 
look for a spouse that she won 
anything save look pretty.” 
“Not a usefal helpmate. You will want to 
be a rich man in order to have the power to 
gratify this whim.” 

‘* I shall be,” he announced confidently. 

“ And tell me,” she continued, with sudden 
interest, ‘‘ what are you going to be?”’ 

‘““A lawyer. Mr. Spragg says I may be 
one if I like.”’ 

“Ah! And you, Blackie?" 

**A soldier,” he returned, promptly, squar 
ing his shoulders, and drawing himself up. 
‘“‘ There are only two professions thet I think 
fit for a gentleman, the navy or army, and I 
shall choose the latter.’’ ‘ 

‘‘Have you asked permission?’’ queried 
Bert. 

“Notas yet. Bat Iam sure Mr. Spragg 
won't refuse, and, if he does, Opal must make 
him give his consent.” 


I hope when I go to 
be ab‘e to do 





chat, for a while she brightened into something 





‘T am glad you like it,”’ 


of her former self. 


She turned her head away at that. 
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“ Washy says aes be a country gentle- 
man,” oried. Billi 
“And who sm  Washy’ be?” imquired 


“Mr. Spragg.” 
“ Well, young ’un, you're rather cool, aren’t 
ou 2.” 
. “No. Hestold me to call him that.” 

“Oh! I see.” 

“And he says he will always give me 
plenty of money, so that I need never work.” 

You're in juck.” 

“Ain't L?” he queried, gravely, and then 
dashed out of ‘tae window after a butterfly, 
closely followed by Bert and Bobbie. 

“I hope he won't tire himself,” said Opal, 
anxiously watching him, ag he raced about 
with the others. 

“« He'll beall right,” said! Blackie, soothingly. 
‘‘ He looks ever so much better. 

“Do you really think so?” she asked 
eagerly. 

** Yes, really.” 

** Still, he is fax from strong, and if he.over- 
heats himself, and then gets.chilled, the con- 


‘*No,” she answered, hesitatingly. ‘Let 
him remain out. He seems to be enjoying 
himself so much.” 

“ Thatho is, as I never thought he would a 
year ago, and that he owes te you; and we, 
too, owe you a debt of gratitude for all you 
have done for us. Thefature smiles now for 
us, before she frowned blackly,”” and Blackie, 
who had more heart and i 
others, put his arm rouxd her waist and 
kiased her 

As she felt that caress, and saw his happy 
face, ahe felt more content and resigned than 
she had since her wedding day. 

“‘T only hope. you are happy,” he wention. 
* You deserve to be, forall you have:done for 
us.’ 

‘*Ab! we needn't talk about that,” she said, 
forcing a.smile to her lips. ‘ It satisfies. me 
to know that you are all well off;” and then, 
fearing te prolong the conversation, which 
had takenan awkward turn, she went ont, 
and joined Ruby and her lower; and Mr. 
Vane appearing soon after with Mrs. David- 
son, from the retirement of the library—where 
they had s F ieal the afternoon pouring over 
papers an -looking documents— 
refreshed (B.. ~ with iced coffee, 

bidding adiem tothe inmates of The Rest, 
drove back to Westcourt. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

Buuu1ez’s romp with his brothers resulted in 
a feverish night, and the next day he showed 
symptoms of a severe cold, which filled Opal 
with alarm and anxiety. Knowing how 
delicate the little fellow was, she always 
dreaded that acold would bring toa climax 
the consumptive tendency he had shown. 

So she nursed, and coddled, and cosseted 
him, and shat him up in her own room, with 
heaps of toys, and books, and spent every 
moment she could with him, and regrett at 
they could not at.once return to Temple — 
This was not possible, for Lady Doro 
asked Spragg to stay at Westcourt, an ply 
the part of host to the many gnests led 
there, as she did not want them to leave before 
the wedding; and she was going up to her 
town-house for a few days, t> superintend the 
purchase of Ruby's trousseau, which was an 
exceedingly important matter. 

She was not, as Opal had been, an indiffer- 
ent bride—far from it. 

She took the keenest interest in everything 
down to the smallest details, and was as eager 
as her aunt to spend money, and have every- 
thing magnificent and cos y- Her wedding, 
she determined, should be remembered in the 
county for many a long day. It should 
stand out as something icularly brilliant 
and festive in the annals of Dene, and leave 
all other bridals far behind. 

Spragg willingly assented to her ladyship’s 


feeling than the [ 





request, and did his best to supply her place. 
Truth to tell, he was hardly sorry to remain | 
there. The gulf that paseeeh ion bepween bim 
end his wife was mot so painfully apparent at | 
‘Westcourt as it was at Redes me Sur- 
rounded by guests from morning till wring 
having no téte-d- oe being Doing engaged tring 
amuse the gay bné 
seer te tec ll ang 

At his own house the wreck of arn 
a aspirations was forced upon him 

distinctness. a ee 
fine ald English comntry mansion, a gallery of 
antique heirlooms, 


spect, the portraits famous, the 
many, and as for his servents ae were | n 
sintply perfection. Conld there be a more 
stately-looking personage in the 


Ferrars, Pla, 
Famine were model maids! And yet—and § 
yet, despite that he was. master ef all this, 
and much more besides, he was not happy. 
He had lost faith in this belief of ‘stickin’ | 
toathin.’ He stuck to his idea of marrying’ 
a lovely girl, and thinking she might: uiti-{ 
mately grow to care for im, and it had 
turned out a failure—an utier failure, He 


the wanderer, lost in sana y regions. 

He oonld find no-actual faalt with his wife. 
She was obedient—disagreeably so, hethought 
—invariably both in public and’ pri- 
vate; but so cold, so frozen toJam. —— 


his in wifely fondness never: to his 
kiss, the shapely arms were mever teined 
round his throat, nar the: ennoy: hend: bid! 


y on his breast. 

He might have been a to her forall 
the familianity or affection: showed ; and | 
then it tortured him to feel the imvolantary 
shudder she gave when he took her im bis: 
arms—for he loved her; as few women’ are 


loved. 

What mattered it that his face was yellow, 
and wrinkled, and hideous? He could ‘love as 
well, ay, better: than many men who are as: 
handsome as Adonis, with mere force, pas- 
sion, fidelity, and intenseness: 

that, because be was 


at Westcourt to strike up a tender 
with the rich Americam for the sake of pre+ 
sents, &c., had he shown the Jeast desire to 
enter into what they termed 

But he didm't. Quite on caoeusiaunet He 
had eyes only for his wife, and while playing 
the part of host +o the frail, fair dames, 
never said or did anything that could 
construe into an invitation to act as they 
were quite ready to do. He would not humble 
the woman who was his wife by-such con- 
dact. In fact, it did not occur to him to do 
so for an instant. 

He honoured as much ashe adored her, and 
found excuses for her treatment of and cold- 
ness to him. She was more beautiful to him’ 
‘than any of the others. He félt he would 
rather look for five minutes at her amber tress- 
erowned head and dark-lashed, 
than stare for a year at the freely-di 
charms of the women who were gZ to 
supplant her at the least signal from him. 

To do him justice, he was uncon of 
their attentions and intentions towards him, 
never imagining for an instant that their 


| marked civility had an end and object. 





“You. are not conceited,” said Ruby, with 
a sarcastic smile, thenight beforethe-w 
as she strolled in the garden with him after 
having rescued him from the joins attentions 
of Mis. Davidson, ‘who thought :it was _ 
strings to her bow, and Fins. 


to have two eae 
in, who. more y> 

and pumped fiansion i thet he might 

” | Ripaceo se Dedieeneed fgg Marit, 

coast. clear for her, and ene or 

ae than wise. 


others 


nl <a 
‘ course. care 
talk to a ee: with sa tacetiv mine” he 


eeatltamate taken ” peburned 
Miss Vane, with a pitying at the man 
beside her, for she knew and understood bis. 
bitterness. “Good qualities, commen sense, 
kindliness, are better than physical beanty in 


-wormen don’t thinis so.”’ 

“Most women are fools.” 

“ Thatis a ” assertion.” 

“Tt-may be; itisa¢drueone. I mean, 
of course, thet a are fools with regard to 
men. The most sensible, the cleverest, have 
their weak point, and if almost: invariably 
takes the form of a man.” 

“ Perhaps you are right.” 

“ Tiknow I am.” 

“You don’t’ share this general weakness,” 
he looking at her with some of his. 
old ‘keenness. 

‘*How do you know?” she asked, with a 

that was somewhst enubarrassed. 


my 


share this weak- 


Saamkanneae ones 
sex, only I am @ 
little different from 


“Notatall. I 
| ness ‘with the rest ‘tm aoa 
‘Tm what way 
“Thad the strength of sind to enaster tt 


y thinking 

domestic misfortunes. ‘‘ You have: my beat: 
wishes, and there is the present that has been 
so long in coming,” and, putting a packet im 
ther hand, eoteieed eninp enktaihter before: 
he conld thank him. 
Ruby turned into one of the arbors, and 
}| slowly undid the After removing 
—, ‘she came to a purple velvet. 
; touching a cfuilecntdatnondsronco 

and di a pe ten 


baie | ‘chins lay 


‘liant) caomniantiiehs 

ly inte moonlit eed, lifting 
* | the gems, and ing therm to and fro. 
‘© He will have best ce get itis 
one of ithe presents. re- 
ceived,” “and replacing it: carefully in the case 
Several ge 

But as + up a shadow féll athwart the 
strip of , and she saw a man stand- 
ing at the entrance to the arbour. 

“ Who—who—is it?” she asked, trem- 
blingly, a chill fear at her heart. 

“« Has it come to thisalready ?™ returned: a 
hoarse voice, that, oe este , She re- 
cognised as Jack Rainham 
know me?”’ } 2 

“Mr, Rainham't” she ejaculated, in some 


“ Yes, Mr, Rainham,” he mimicked. “You 
used to call me Jack.” 

“ When we were children.” 

* And lately too.” 

“T think not: 

“ Have you forgotten the fete at Temple 
Dene?” he questioned, drawing near. 
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“ ™ stammered. 

“ Nor what we said then?” 

Hq was bending over her, she saw the 
necessity for self-command, and recovered 
calmness, to all outward appearances, by a 
violent effort. 

“We talked a good deal then. It-would be 
impossible for me to remember all we said,” 
she. rejoined, coolly. 

9 don’t want you to remember all, only 


“ and whatisthe some? I remember we 
talked» about: ‘imstinct’ and ‘knowledge of) 


“ iqan“t tell you, It is rather a 
long time to look back on.” 

“Can you forget 20 soon ?” 

“Soon! My-dear, Mr. Rainham, what are 
you talking about?’’ she demanded, with 
wiry nonchalance. 

“Fam talking of a night,” he said, 
sternly, “when the woman I was then fool 
enough to think loved me with all the ardour 
of her young heart lay in my arms, her lips 
meeting mine, giving back the kisses I) 
showered down on them while her tremblin 
arms entwined my throat, and her head costed 
on my breast. Doyou understand me now?” 

“ Yes, I'understand,;” she replied, seeing it 
was useless to prevaricate. 

** And yet you pretend to forget?” 

“Itis to do so—sometimes.” 

“ Exactly so. tt is necessary for the bride- 
elect of the Earl of Mount Severn to 
s Lowd wes Pos a ae with whem she 

yed at i pastime. It was 
eruel sport—death to me.” 
: “ — Pag Ron 4 OM she faltered, 
0 1ched by the misery on his pallid face, « I— 
I —did not know you cared so much.” 

“Cared so much! Care is not the word!” 
he eried, wildly, “I worship you, adore you. 
You are more to me than any promise Heaven 
holds, than any wealth or success this world 
can give. The passion I bear you permeates 

fibre of my being, sways me as.a xonge 
wind sways a reed. Did you not guess 
depths of my nature when you hound, me. 
triumphant to your chariot-wheel? Did you 
not pause to think for one instant to consider 
what I might suffer? Were you utterly 
a 7” . 

“T was so young,” she murmare if 
frightened. ae _— 

“That may be. But you were never, like | 
other girls. You knew what you were doing. 


He flung his arms out.and buried his head 
2. Sm convulsive sobs shook his 
e 


be happy,” she urged. 
“And I will,” he eried, springing to his 
feet, and holding out his. arms,@ glad mes 
} o Mecge nih pa. Give up thi 
titled lover bis gold, be true to your 
better instinets,and—me. As my eae you 
ul work you as 


never man worked before. Only say ‘yes’ to 
my pleading, only save me and yourself from 
a sin, for you love me, I know.” 
win J oe wed acknowledged, with a 
ious smile, “ ” 

“Then be true to me” é 

She made a gesture of dissent. His tryin 
to alter her decision was useless. It waa like 
& ship putting up her helm and running 
straight ata rock ia her way, against which 
she was bound to come to grief. 

“You will not?” 





bite of the teeth that set so fiercel 
wrestling with his grief and anguish. — 
He knew he must go, vo the old life and 


and enter into ali those 


“ And for which you sacrifice me?” 
“If you wish te celfit' a sacrifice,” with a 
shoulders: and a curve of that 
hb which looked so well qualified for 


taxuries and comforts 


torture of seeing her another man’s wife would 


b 
A week later he took his broken hearth to 
distant land, and tried, in a dangerous and 
adventurous life, spent amongst the dingy 
natives, to forget his wrecked and crushing 


Brilliant though Ruby’s bridal was, Opa! 
was unfeignedly thankful when it was all over. 
And she sat beside her husband driving back 
ene, with Billie on her knee, dis- 
coursing glibly about Baby Scargill’s many 
mistakes and utter ineapability to condua 
himself properly at. such an effair. 

Master Billie was rosy, and looking par- 
+ | ticularly beautiful and bright, but- Oped | 
the colour in his soft cheeks was too brilliant, 
almost hectic, and his voice was noarse, 
had not quite recovered from his cold, and 
she feared he might have canght a fresh one. 
Marshall on her artival 
home, and together the two women concocted 
sundry warm drinks and gruel, which Billie, 
mauch to his disguss, had to swallow, he pro- 
nite well, and didn’t want 
:” but his objections, were 


He was only petted and soothed and coddled 
to any extent by all the household, including 
Mr, Spragg, who looked at him with anxious 
eyes every time he coughed—a cough that 
Struck terror into O. 

Linton was calle 
said they need not 


“T. decline to answer that question.” 
you decline me too?” 





, heartless woman, my un- 
Take that, and 


S 


ing lies-at your door. 
that, and that,” he hissed, throwing his 
arms round her and kissing cheek, lips and 


strode out of the 
Raby fell with such violence that she was 
f bat 


colle 
tered senses she erept to the house, and enter. 
ing by a side doorshe gained the privacy of 
her own room in safety, and immediately pro. 
eoeded to remove her evening robe and don a 
dressing-gown, determined to plead fatigue if 
amyone came to ask herto go down again that 


night. 
@o, she knew, to show up again, 
i with her discarded 
been too upsetting. Her face was ghastly 


and her hands trembled; so when Lady 
Reasiee8 maid came to-see her she made an | 


She consulted Mrs. 


testing he was 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Sue rose refreshed after 
no traces:of the excitement ) 
coming face, and ‘submitted ‘her- 
to the’ hands of the dressmaker.and maids 

to be attired in her bridal gear. 
ery handsome she tooked as she came down 
peers f= her father’s: —, nwneg by 
‘ baby Seargill, bot: of whom were 
in crimson plush and point lace, 
‘train, the latter stagyéring and) 
im a way which made 


in, prescribed for hits, 
alarm themselves, onl 
take care of him, and he would get on, ali 
right, and his sister had to be content: with 


Mr. Spragg gave two or three big dinners, 
one in honour of the bride and her groom, 
who had returned from their honeymoom and 
settled down at Severn Hall, which wasthirty 
miles from Temple Dene in the next county, 
and a féte, all of which were great successes, 
and then one morning he received a lettee 
caliing him to America on business. 
“T shall have to go to Boston,” he said, 
looking at his wife, who sat facing him at tho 
kfas Ps er letter tells. me my 
e is urgently needed there.” 
* Yes,” she answered 
“I must start the 


with 
“I will—if you wish it,” she responded, 


‘You'd rather not?” he putin, _ 
“T am anxious about Billie. He isso deki- 


his fond mother’s 
tripand damage his e¢lestial nose 
be yah am Gl 
trouble to look at him; all eyes were fixed on 

lady side—a much: i 
with her sweeping, colourless velvet 
blossoms, her diamonds, her general 


“*T say, isn’t: she an awful swell?” mur- 
mured Bobbie to Bert as th 


eager 
ch cake, like a vast ive—one of 
Whe is ‘she’ and don’t be vulgar,” re- 
uite grand now that he 


Of frock coats and 
‘collars, and looked down upon Bob as a 


bis bride. Plain 
took 


F 


day after to-morrow. 
ey aatat the break- 


bef 


‘And he is more to you than Iam, your 
husband?” he said, wit 


gg made no reply to this, only 
remained with downcast eyes, toying with her 
spoon. The child was more to her, and she 
could not tella-lie and say it was not so. 

Well, well!” he went on, after 
during which he regarded her wis' 
guess I must go alone.” ; 
“ How long will you be away?” she. in- 


a touch of bitter- 


E 


what you mean.” 


hing our rags in the den.” 
oe : not pw ~ ero sage 

other, sharp ’ i tt armin 
dameel at hie aide iw pals blue would ae 
‘hear these urrwelcome confidences, “‘ and hold 


don’t you fancy yourself,” mut- 
, however, into silence, and 


who 
of the bridesmaids, Maud Rain- 


ion. 

eouldn’t afford to affront the 
too poor to be abie to 
of Dene was in the gift 
of the possessor of Temple Dene, so they 
come to the wedding, Maud as bridesmaid, 
though they rather more.thanm suspected that 
Ruby had treated Jack badly. 

course, he was not p 
face downwards in the tawny bracken, 
ew knee-deep in Evesham woods, with 
ed hands, and lips that bled from the 


‘Gettin’ there and back and settlin’: this 
business will take me a month at least, per- 
You won’t be ina hurry for my 
return, will you?” he asked, going over and 
standing beside her. 
* T shall be ready to welcome you when you 
do,” she rejoined, coldly, hoping to avert one 
monstrations of affection which 
ed. 


** With your usual indifference, po 
there won't be anythin’ warmer awaltin’ 


“T try to do my duty—try to please you,” 


“That is just it, you ‘try.’ Now, if you 
didn’t, if you were more spantaneous, I guess 
matters would come straighter between us.” 

“T am sorry my behaviour is displeasing te 





“Icannot, To-morrow I merry the Bari ' clen 
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‘‘ Don't understand me wrongly,’’ he pleaded, 
idoking lovingly at the averted head. ‘‘ Only 
it is so hard sometimes for a man to get 
nothing of the love he craves for.” 

“Tam sorry,’’ she repeated. 

“Ah!” and dropping the handj he {had 
taken in his he left her, and walked round 
his estates, envying the poor cottagers he saw, 
who were richer than he, in that they pos- 
page the ldve of the woman they called 
** wife.”’ 

Mr. Spragg’s absence was a relief to Opal. 
She flung aside some of her wretchedness, 
and wandered over the old house she had 
not dared to explore with her husband—re- 
calling memories of Paul at every spot. Then 
she was free to spend the whole day with 
Billie, which she did. Casting aside her 
matronly dignity she romped with the child, 
made daisy chains for him and rose crowns, 
and picnic'd with him in the woods, inviting 
the other boys on the last day of their holidays 
%Q come too. 

And high revel they held in the dim re- 
cesses of the leafy woods, where the foliage 
was just beginning to take bronze and orange 
tints, and the nuts to ripen, and the bracken 
to fade; playing hide-and-seek behind the 
great tree stems, and climbing up in the 
Branches, and doing many other things, one of 
which was to fall into a brook about three 
fest deep. Bob fell in first, and pulled Billie 
in too, and Blackie fished them both out, not 
before they were wet through though. 

Opal was terribly distressed at this accident, 
this unfortunate ending to a pleasant day, for 
they were five miles from home, and had 
walked, and there was no house at which 
they could get the children’s clothes dried. 

“Never mind,” said Blackie, picking up 
Billie, and perching him on his shoulder. 
“T'll go on as fast as I can, and get Marshall 
to see nurse changes his things. It won’t hurt 
Bob; he is so strong,” and he strode off at a 
great rate, for his little brother was far from 
heayy, while the others followed as quickly as 
they could. 

They found Billie warm and comfortable in 
bed with Mrs. Marshal] sitting beside him, 
aud his nurse in attendance, and they all 
hoped no serious illness would result from his 
ducking. 

But these hopes were doomed to dis- 
exppointment. The child grew feverish and 
restless as the night wore on, and when Lin- 
ton, who was sent for, arrived, he looked so 
grave that Opal telegraped to London for a 
eelebrated chest doctor, who arrived the next 
day. His verdict was not favourable, but he 
commended Linton’s treatment, and urged 
the necessity of keeping the patient well- 
nourished. 

His directions were minutely carried out 
By Opal in the wretched days of alternate 
hope and fear that followed, yet they seemed 
todo little good. Day by day he grew weaker, 
tris pale face paler, save for the hectic flush 
on the cheek bone, his hands more trans- 
parent, and he less inclined for the nouriah- 
ment which was so necessary for him. 

Ruby came to see him, and his father, and 
Lady Dorothy, and they all in turn tried to 
comfort Opal, a task which was beyond their 
power. 

‘If he dies, Marshall, if he dies what shall 
I'do?” moaned the mistress of Temple Dene. 
wringing her hands, and glancing at the child 
who lay so still. 

‘You mustn’t give way,” said the faithfal 
soul. While there's life there’s hope.’’ 

“Bat there is solittle lifein him. I dread, 
oh! how I Cread losing him. He looks 
worse to-day, don't you think?” she con- 
tinued. 

“No, ma'am. Much the same as he has 
this past week. I wish, ma’am, you'd go an’ 
take a rest. You're quite worn out.” 

‘*No, no, Marshall, I won’t leave him. You 
go, though ; you are nearly asleep now.” 

After some persuasion thé housekeeper re- 
tired, and Opal, kneeling by the bed, poured 
out her heart in fervent prayer for her darling. 





Motfonless she remained, as the shadows 
grew deeper and longer, and the evening closed 
in 


The clock struck seven ; it was time for his 
medicine, and rousing herself she bent over 
and spoke softly. He did not stir. There 
was something peculiarly still about him. 
She bent lower and saw that he had ceased 
to breathe, had painlessly passed away. 

With a great, tearless sob she sank down 
and gathered the little wasted form to her 
breast, pressing her lips to the marble 
brow, the ak long-fringed lids, the pale 
mouth, in an agony of sorrow and regret. 

In vain her maid, Mrs. Marshall, and the 
nurse besought her to come away. 

‘* Leave me,” she replied, with a stare of 
stony despair. ‘He was all I had in the 
world.” 

And something in the awful anguish of 
that look awed them, and they-stole away 
and left her, with her loved one clasped to 
her warm bosom. 

All through the night she sat there, holding 
the dead child, speaking to him softly, kiss- 
ing the stiffened hands, smoothing the curly 
golden locks from his forehead, touching the 
cold cheek; and when the morning dawned 
and they came again, not saying a word, she 
laid him down gently, and without shedding 
a single tear left the room and sought the 
solitude of her own. 

Her sacrifice had been of little use to the 
one she most loved. Death had claimed his 
young victim. 

A madness of + seized her, What 
interest had she in lifenow? Paul was gone, 
and Billie. Her ine 3 were well provided 
for, Ruby well married; and, besides, there 
had never been much true intimacy or inter- 
course between the sisters since Opal’s wed- 
ding. Ruby was too hard and worldly to be 
able to enter into her outraged feelings and 
shattered hopes. It seemed there was no one 
for her 0 turn to, and an overwhelming sense 
of wretchedness and misery possessed her. 

Mr. Spragg was quite.shocked on his return 
two days later to see the alteration in his 
wife, and made some clumsy efforts at con- 
dolence, which were received with cold yet 
gentle repulsion. 

She could not take sympathy from him ; and 
he, finding he could not please her that way, 
sent in a cartload of white flowers and wreaths, 
strip the conservatories bare, and had a 
grand funeral for the little fellow, for which 
she thanked him as she might have thanked 
a stranger who tried to win her gratitude, 
and then shut hereelf up with her sorrow that 
she might not see the coffin. and the hearse, 
and all the panoply of woe. 

The next day she was early at the grave, 
and spent hours there weeping in anguish. 
She made a regular practice of spending at 
least a couple of hours every day by the marble 
cross, that bore only two words, “ Little 
Billie; ’’ and as October drew near its close 
Mr. Spragg became alarmed at her white face 
and listless manner; and fearing that she 
would get ill spending so much time in the 
damp cemetery, and die like her brother, he 
interfered, and begged her not to go there. 

She looked so wan and delicate, and his 
fears were so thoroughly aroused, that he 
consulted Linton, who advised thorough 
change of air and scene. 

Opal was reluctant to leave her home, and 
the grave under the drooping willow in God's 


‘Acre which held her beloved dead, and for a 


while her husband humoured her ; but finding 
she was becoming more morbid and sorrow. 
ful his patience at last gave.way, and he 
carried a off to America, thinking that a 
visit to that country would be the [greatest 
change she could have. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Mr. Seraae took her first to his “ cabin ”’ at 
Boston. It was a splendid house, replete with 
every modern luxury and comfort, full of 
beautifal pictures and art treasures—a place 





to excite the admiration of most people; yet 
its lovely mistress took little heed of the 
grandeur and magnificence of her surround- 
ings. 
** As the earth when leaves are dead, 
As the night when sleep is sped, 
So the heart when joy is fled.” 


There was no joy in her heart, only an 
aching void that nothing could fill, a sense of 
weariness that never left her. What .cared 
she for the gorgeous entertainments her hus- 
band gave in the hope of diverting her from 
her sorrow? Nothing. They were a misery 
to her. She did not care for night turned into 
day, for a ceaseless round of gaiety, for end- 
less receptions, dinners, and dances. 

It seemed such a restless, yet monotonous 
and insincere life; it filled her with ennui. 
And then the friends he entertained were 
mostly men who had “‘made a corner in 
Eries,” “operated in pork,” ‘turned up 
trumps over Alle ys,” “struck ile’’ in 
some fashion or other, and who talked of their 
successes aeey and boastingly in a way which 
was distasteful to the highly-refined girl. 

“You don’t look much better for the 
change,”” remarked her husband, in a dis- 
satisfied sort of way one morning after a big 
dinner, at which he had entertained five or 
six very big fish and their wives—people who 
had all risen from nothing, and consequently 
were not very particular as to what they did 
or said, and showed a charmingly naive dis- 
regard for les convenances.” 

“No.” 

Her monysyllablés always annoyed him. He 
could not gather from them what she meant 
or wished. 

** Do you feel any better ?'’ 

‘* Much the same as I did when we left 
England.” 

**T hoped the change would do you good.” 

‘* Yes.” 

“Yes; but my hopes seemed doomed to dis- 
appointment. Do you like this place?" he 
asked, breaking a silence that lasted some 
minutes. : 

‘*Not much,” 

“Tt is very gay.” 

“Too much so to please me,” 

*Do—do—you mean you don’t care to see 
folk here and go to entertainments ?’’ he de- 
marae. in great surprise. 

se es 


“Why didn’t you tell me this?” 

“I did not wish to interfere with your ar- 
rangements,’’ she answered, coldly. 

‘* My arrangements are always subject to any 
alterations you may desire.” 

“You are kind to say so, but I could not 
interfere with your pleasure.” 

“ My pleasure,” he cried, his sallow face 
flushing ; ‘‘ do you know so little of me after 
a year of wedded life not to be aware that my 
greatest pleasure lies in Saye you?” 

“T was not aware of it,” she responded, 
with unconscious cruelty, for she had never 
taken the trouble to think about it. — 

“Then you ought to be,” he said, hotly, 
turning away from her, and walking towards 
the window, to hide the twitchings of his 
mouth, which he could not control ; her words 
stabbed him to the heart's core. 

“You know,” he went on, after a few 
minutes, during which he m to recover 
his com , surely you must know that 
if I had thought gaiety was disagreeable to 
you I would not have asked a creature into 
the house.” 

“T suppose that.” : 

“Then why couldn't you tell me you didn’t 
wish me to do so?” 

**1 2?” she exclaimed, in astonishment. 

** Yes, you.” ‘ 

‘I should never think of doing such a 
thing.” 

y not?”’ die 

“‘ Because I prefer your doing that which is 
most agreeable to yourself.’’ Hed ¢ 

‘And I wish to do that which is most 
agreeable to you.” 
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«*‘ Did—did—it ever strike you that I should 
prefer quiet and seclusion after—my—irre- 
parable loss?” Her voice trembled as she 
alluded to Biltie’s death. 

‘‘ No,” he answered candidly, ‘‘ not when we 
came here, You had seclusion for some time 
after the loss of the little one, and I guessed 
that gaiety and that kind of thin’ would be 
better for you out here.” 

‘“‘ You see you were wrong.” 

‘‘T see I was. Oh, wife,” he added, flinging 
himself down on his knees at her side, ‘‘ don’t 
yousee I did itfor you—did it because I thought 
it would help you to forget, lighten the burden 
of your sorrow,?,” 

“It was very good of you,’’ she said more 
gently, touched by the despairing look on his 
ugly face. 

“ Had I thought for one_instant it was dis- 
tastefal te you,” he went on earnestly, ‘I 
would not have done it. You have only to 
= me what you wish to do, and it shall be 

one.’ 

“TI wish nothing,” she said with a wistful 
weariness in the blue eyes, and a quiver of the 
lovely lips. 

‘“* Nothing?” 

‘‘ Nothing,” she rapeated. 

‘* Would you rather leave here ? ” 

‘** Not unless you care to do so.” 

‘** Tell me,” he persisted, ‘‘ would you prefer 
leaving Boston ?” 

“Yes, then, I would,” she said desperately, 
feeling that anything would be better than 
facing the gentlemen who “ operated in pork ” 
and their wives again. 

‘* Where shall we go?’’ he queried, strokin 
the slender fingers of which he had possesse 
himself. 

“That is for you to decide.”’ 

“No, for you.” 

‘I could make no decision in that way.” 

** You must. I wish you to,” he ordered ; 
but he forgot at what a disadvantage he stood, 
as men always do when the greater part of the 
affection is on their side, and his wife flatly 
refused his request, 

“Shall we try Canada?” he suggested, 
after having vainly tried to induce her to 
name a place. 

‘Yes, by all means.” 

“ There is no other place you wouldfrather 
go to?” 

sé None.”’ 

‘* It will be extremely cold there now.” 

‘*T like the cold.” 

“It will be bracin’, and Linton said you 
— that.” 

“es es.” 


_ “We can ‘start soon. To-morrow if you | 
like,” he said eagerly, looking at the pale, ; 
beautiful face—paler by contrast with the sable | 


robe she wore. 

‘« There is no particular hurry.” 

_“* Yes, there is every hurry, since you don’t 
like this cabin. I won’t stay here a moment 
longer than I can help. I can’t bear to think 
anythin’ annoys you.” 

‘*Why do you take so much trouble about 
me? ” she exclaimed, touched by his evident 
desire to please her at any cost. 

‘*Why, because I love you,’ he answered 
at once, 

“I am not worth it,”’ she said, sorrowfully. 

“* You are to me,” he whispered passionately, 
gazing into the eyes, that never filled with a 
happy, gladsome light at his approach. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know that youare all thejworld tome? 
Don’t you realise that you are all earth holds 
that I prize?” 

“‘ No—I—hardly—think—Ido,” she faltered, 
shrinking back, for the passion in his eyes 
frightened her. 

** Then try to,” he urged; ‘try ‘to under- 
stand what you are to me—how infinitely 
dear and precious—and then perhaps the gulf 
that yawns between us may be bridged over, 
and our hearts brought nearer together.” 

‘*I—I—could—not.”’ 

“Try,” he implored, ‘Think what I 
suffer now? Iam your husband, and yet— 
Tam no nearer to you than the stranger you 





meet at a dance or dinner. I am shut out 
from your life and sympathy. I stand alone, 
gazin’ at that EdenI fain would enter and 
yet cannot. Willjyou?’’ he murmured, as she 
remained silent with averted head. 

“If you wish it,’’ she [answered_at last, 
reluctantly. 

‘Wish it! I more than wish.” 

‘“I—I—do not— think — that—that — we 
shall ever—be like—most married people.” 

“Why not?” 

“T—hardly—know. Yet something tells 
me we never shall.” 

“I won’t give up hope if you will try.” 

‘IT promise you I will,’ she returned 
earnestly ; ‘‘ still don’t hope too much. ‘The 
disappointment may be all the greater.’ 

‘‘T am used to disappointments now,” he re- 
joined, lightly. ‘And I don’t want to despair 
over this. Seal our compact with akiss?’’ he 
pleaded, passing his arm round her waist, 
longing for the touch of those soft lips, but 
she only presented her cheek, which chilled 
his ardour, and sent him from her side, sad- 
dened and downcast. 

A few days later they started for Quebec. 

Everything in Canada was so novel to Opal, 
and so interesting, that she brightened per- 
ceptibly, and took some interest in her sur- 
roundings. 

The St. Lawrence was frozen, and over its 
broad bosom the Canadians flew on their 
skates, or skimmed along by the aid of the 
Danish skate-sail, which was simply rigged 
on their backs, controlled by a simple arrange- 
ment which enabled jthem to ‘tack or reef at 
pleasure, and to make “ time’ in a way that 
would ‘astonish English patineurs. Then the 
ice-yachts—skeleton boats mounted on enor- 
mous runners—were much patronised; and 
Opal enjoyed being in one, sped along by the 
wind at the rate of twenty miles an hour, and 
more; or in a sleigh, with its tinkling bells, 
swift-going team, and warm buffalo robes. 

It was invigorating to rush through the 
fresh, crisp air, over the stainless snow, that 
flew to the right and left in — showers, 
as the runners dashed it aside. 

The sky, blue as in June, the sun shining 
brightly and steadily on the whitened roads 
and fields, and a curious absence of noise ; 
the express carts, waggons, sulkies, buggies, 
and ox-teams, all moving’silently, through:the 
absence of wheels, and the soft carpeting 
that Nature so abundantly supplies in North 
America. 

Spragg was thankful to see some of the old 
peach-like bloom steal back to the wan cheeks, 
and the wistful eyes lose a little of their 
melancholy, and encouraged her to be much 
out in the air, and adopt all the customs of 
the country, or as many as she could 

And she did as he wished, for her pity*had 
been roused by his appeal for love and sym- 
pathy. She felt she had been a selfishly, 
wrapped up in her own troubles and sorrows, 
her own great loss that would be an ever- 
living grief and source of regret to her, giving 
never a thought to the man whom she 
vowed |to love, honour, and obey, to take for 
better for worse, in sickness or in health; 
and whose disappointment, she was now 
beginning to understand, was overwhelming 
and crushing, and who, for her sake, was 
ready to do anything, “and sacr¢fice anything, 
vd pg as reward only a kind look, a,tender 
word. 

Her lot was hard, but so was his, shut out 
from all domestic happiness and enjoyment ; 
and as she stood by the great frozen St. 
Lawrence, watching {the {swift-flying mocas- 
sined feet ofthe half-breeds and Indians, as 
they skimmed along, she made new resolutions, 
and determined in the future that if she 
could not be as loving as she should be to the 
man who called her ‘ wife,” at least she 
would be more kind and considerate, try to 
carry out the vows she made as she knelt at 
his side, before God's altar, try to forget her 
own wretchedness in lightening his. 


(To be continued.) 





A TRUE LOVER’S KNOT. 
—:0:— 

My lady love, sweetest and best, 
A ribbon I'll buy for your breast, 

And tie in a true lover’s knot. 
Shall it be like a rose in a bow? 
Or shall it be white as the snow ? 

Pray what would you like, or like not 


% 
Or, lady love, gentle and fair, 
Shall it be like the gold of your hair, 
Twined into a true lover's knot ? 
Bright blue, like the blue of the skies ? 
True blue, like the blue of your eyes? 
Or the tender forget-me-not ? 


If you were an Irish colleen 
I’d buy you a ribbon of green, 
The green of the shamrock, I wot; 
If you were a Scotch lassie I 
The tartan would gallantly tie— 
Tie into a true lover’s knot. 


Or, were you a Datch maiden fair, 
Then orange alone you should wear ; 
True orange so splendidly bright ; 
But, darling, the colour for you 
Isn't tartan, or green or blue, 
Isn’t rose, or orange in hue; 
It is white ; it is bridal white. 


Oh, will you wear white as my bride? 
She answered, with love and with pride: 
“Oh, fairest of all, the white bowl” 
Then soon rang the wedding bells clear, 
And friends from afar, and from near, 
Wore bride favours, white as the snow. 
L. E. B. 








A FLOWER OF FATE. 


——, 
CHAPTER XY. 


As autumn slowly settled into winter the 
gay party that had been gathered together by 
the Earl of Vivian drifted apart in their 
various ways. 

Sir Keith Moretoun, back once again at his 
home, was occupied night and day in deco- 
rating, refurnishing, and arranging. the 
baronial mansion for the mistress that was te 
come to it at Christmas-tide. He was as 
happy as mortal man could hope to be—his 
love fed by fleeting visions of his pretty fiancée 
when he went up to town, and by the nume- 
rous airy letters she found time to write him. 

Lord Vivian went abroad at this time, and 
tried to induce Rex to go with him, but in 
vain. 

It was Mr. Darnley’s custom ordinarily te 
winter in Italy or some sunny climate, but 
this year he contented himself with remaining 
in his cosy bachelor chambers at the Albany, 
transacting business which he undertook from 
inclination, not necessity. He saw a gvod deal 
of Lord Dunmoor, and went frequently to see 
his aunt, the Countess, who, with Lady Anice, 
was settled in the Daly town mansion, intent 
on the wedding trousseau and paraphernalia. 

Sir Keith’s betrothed. was in the height of 
bliss; day after day was spent with court 
milliners, tailors, modistes, and jewellers. 
She flitted from one to another, sighing prettily 
over her exertions, and only silent when con- 
cocting a new costume. 

With Rex she was 6n apparently much 
better terms. She knew too well what his 
opinion was of her, also that he objected qeietiy 
to her marriage with Sir Keith, and she too 
delight in teasing and annoying her grave 
cousin, whom, in her heart, she had never for- 
given for not falling a desperate victim to her 
charms. 

Rex was little impressed by Lady Anice’s 
mischievous endeavours to annoy him. His 
visits were to his aunt, not to her, and he 
proved a thorough friend to the Countess, who 
was harassed almost beyond endurance by 
the boundless extravagance of her daughter, 
and the thoyght of her invalid husband left in 
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the care of servants till the marriage was 
accompli 
“What attraction is there to such a man as 


Keith Moretoun? Can he not see beyond the | 


surface, and read her hollowness?” mused 
Rex, one evening, as he sat at dinner, and 
watched Lady Anice carrying on an animated 
flirtation with a young cavalry officer, who 
wasa guest of the night. “If he were a worldly 
everyday being I should not trouble myself, 
but to him the awakening, wh en it comes, and 
come it will in terribly quick time, will be a 
blow almost beyond him.” 

His thonghts were scattered by a tiny shriek 
from Lady Amice. 

“Rex do you hear that? Dunmoor— 
mamma; it is really too awful. Captain 

Regal, do you think it can be trae?” 

I had it from Motte hims!‘,” was the 
young man’s answer. 

‘* What is this terrible news, Anice?” Rex 
asked, quietly. 

“Why, Mr. Wentworth Motte is married— 
actually married to one of those low actresses 
that came to Bentley. You remember, when 
we were staying with dear Lord Vivian.” 

Rex winced against himself; he could not 
help it. Lady Anice’s clear, cold insolence, as 
she spoke of “ those low actresses,”’ pierced 
through the armour of his usual self-control 
and indifference to his heart. Vera—his sweet, 
pure love, to be classed under such a name! 
His blood mounted to his brow, greatly to Lady 
Anice’s delight. 

“ Ah! ah! Mr. Rex, at last I have found out 
a spot‘on which I can wreak some of my dis- 
like, The game shall not be altogether in 
your hands,” ran her quick thought. 

“If it was that lovely young girl we saw on 
the common,” broke im Lord Dunmoor, 
quily, ‘‘by Jove! I think Motte is to be 
envied 

Lady Anice scowled at her brother. 

“I thought her a most ordinary person,” 
she observed, coldly. ‘‘Now, can one say 
whether those class of women are beautiful or 
aot? One never sees their real faces, you 
mow.” 

“ That isa fault to be found with others; 
a0t only thore class of women.” 

Rex Darnley spoke curtly, and Captain 
Regal, seenting there was something beneath 
shis, said hurriedly,— 

‘Mrs. Wentworth Motte is a veryjhandsome 
woman. She used to play as a Miss aoe I 
believe. They seem ridiculously hap; 

“ They will be well suited, no ft # * edly 
Anice remarked, with a sneer. « After all, an | 
actress is on a par with a soup-boiler.”’ 

She-chose to forget at that moment] how | 
industriously she had angled for the soap- 
boiler and his gigantic fortune. 

Captain Regal felt that he had introduced 
an Slement of discord. He got marvous, and 
floundered only further. 

“ They are staying at the Bristol. It seems, 
Motte says, they are in great trouble about a 
yee of his wife's, someone who was in 

the-company with her, and is most curiously | 
lost. They are employing the cutest detectives, 
buat without success.’ 

“This sounds romantic,” observed Lerd 
Dunmoor. 

Rex made no observation—his hands were 
gripped r. This lost girl could mean 
only one, and that one—Vera. The thought 
was horrible! He had pictured her working | 
wearily in grimy towns, slaving in a life she 
detested, but he had comforted himself with 
the thought that fate might hold some other 
existence for her. 

Sir Keith, acting under his instructions, had 
pat the matter of investigating Vera's birth | 
mto'the hands of a well-known firm of lawyers. 
At Rex's —_ also, the strictest secrecy was 

ined, for, as he remarked, wisely, — 

‘‘ Remember we have to deal with a fox in 


De Mortimer. We must work in the dark; 


ence Jet him get scent of us, and-we shall lose 
him‘forever. Vera isa gold-mine to him, and 
be Will not renounce her-—child or no child of 


jalone! I burn to know. — 


And now, while she was dreaming of the 
he prayed Heaven he should be 

instrumental in giving be her, the news came 
that she was—lost. Hesat ina fever of im- 
patience till the Countessand her daughter had 
withdrawn, then palling his chair up to 
Captain Regal's he ask a quietly, _ 
the others were chatting, for more 

The ———— tell him nothing 
more, sohe to go without delay to 
the Bristol, and ask all aoe Maggie and 
her husband. 


He ran pees farewell of his aunt, and 
found Lady Anive slone. 

She -was humming te ‘herself while she 
opened some letters. A card of invitation lay 
on the table; the was so large Rex 
could not fall to eee it. aoe 

stopped in middle message to 
her mother, and said to his cousin, quietly ,— 

* Anice, how is i¢ euch # card comes to this 
house?” 

Lady Anice glanced carelessly at it, 

“Oh! La Comtesse de Ganyuni! She is a 
most delightin! woman, with such a pretty 


oe Where 
ere did you mest her 7?” 

“ Somewhere—a dance—a dimmer. I-forget. 
She is quite in our set,” and Lady Anice con- 
tinued her humming. 

“She isa women you must not-know,” Rex 
said suddenly. 

“Pray why?” she asked, looking up in 
surprise. 

“ She is an enemy of Keith Moretonn’s.”’ 

“Indeed! Really you astonish me, Rex. 


sure you she is 


mires him besides, I am not 
supposed te pa ay ‘Keith's Tikes and dis- 
likes when I am his wife.” 


‘* Put the matter to him,” Rex answered, 
coldly, ‘In this case I-know what bis answer 
will be, Anice.”’ 

“It sonnds most-extraordinary. How for- 
tunate I am not of a jealous disposition |” 

Rex went fromthe room thoroughly angry 
with his dainty cousin, and feeling an instinc- 
tive sensation: of trouble arising for Keith 
i rampemne fan Pe em a 
ished, and Vera came to his thoughts again. 

‘“‘ What has cometo me? ” he mused, almost 
impatiently. ‘SI, whe swore even to myself 
that I ‘would [never love, to be tormented, 
worried, made —- at the very remem- 
prance of this girl. Can my heart 
wrong ? Gen atthe fdlly to worship her as I 
do? Wo, -n0;\a thousa “of aay cold, saldsh Love is 
the urifier, the blessi oO 

: t aon pry deny ieen or 


existence. Lost 
Mr. and’ Mrs. Wentworth Motte were at 
home, and Rex was welcomed enthusias- 


Maggie looked pretty, but her eyes were 
sad ; by very skilful menns Rex. got the whole 
story from her, sitting very quidtly till she 


‘‘ How long ago is thit?” he asked, in a 
‘voice that sounded eonstrained. 

‘‘ Nearly five weeks,’’ Maggie answered, with 
® sigh, “‘and mot a trace of her anywhere. 
Sometimes I fancy,’ she dropped her voice to 
a whisper, “I fancy whether poor Vera is 
dead. She was so strange.” 

‘“‘ Don'tsay that,”” Rex interrupted hurriedly. 
** She can't bexdead.” 

Maggie ee 
pocket-handkerchief, and glanced quietly, yet 
sharply, at him. 

‘‘ Nathaniel was like a madman when he 
found her'gene. ‘The tour came to a sudden 
end, and I believe he was drank for a whole 
weck ; but we have seen or heard nothing of 
him sinee. Wenty and I have been every- 
where. Now we have put the case into the 
hands of three detectives. ‘We must find her, 
if she is to be found.” 

‘Yes. Wemwst find her,” Rex repeated 





ig.” 


ons Jun ds lisag a Anenemy! Ias- | the 


then, p to see them the next day, 
went to his roous to think and plan. 

“ Wenty?” asked 
alone with her husband. 
Lam blind, and have been fora long time’? ”’ 

« Blind | my 1”? there was 
dismay in Mr. Wentworth Motte. “No, by 
Jove! Don’t tell.” 

Maggie laughed softly, kissed his concerned 
—— then said, as she nestled close to 

,— 

“ You silly, dear old goose! I don't mean 
veally blind. I mean stupid. Can't see 
ee y in love “poor 

era?” 

“No, by dove!” was the surprised -excla- 
mation, “‘no! You must be wrong, Maggie ; 
a has never been in love with any- 


oe Well, that is no reason why be should not 
be now. Trust my ‘woman’s eyes and wit 
this time. Lam-sure lam right.” 


* * - * . 


Rex called at the Bristol:the mext morning, 
but Mr. and Mrs. Motte were out, and, leaving 
a message to say he would call again later, che 
walked away. He was just torning into 
Piccadilly d in thought, scarcely able to 
— his realogs or to yor e depth 

8 misery that came at t. of 
Vera, when he ran against a a 

‘(The very man 1 want to see. Are you 

pec Ar =" Can you come with me?” 


“Te agreed; and and they strolled along, dis- 
cussing the on hand fill till they reached 
> 
“Come up with et said the man. “I 
won't keep you long.” 

‘‘I will wait for you here.” 

Rex sat down on a form, and then - sam 
at the names printed on the stone 
one he i of Mason. 


the door designated by the painted hand. 

He found Mr. Mason re but -very jbusy 
—he looked annoyed at prety Rex 
thought. 

He spoke almost directly. 

st — not in a ood humour,” he.saidywith 
half a smile to tell you the truth, 
Darnley, I was just going to write to you. I 
am afraid I can't keep Watson; heis.@ nice 
gentlemanly young fellow, fall ot good imten- 
tions, but too utterly weak to carry them out. 
I have had to pull bim up sha: more than 
once. I fancy the boy is in a bad set. Look 
at the time, nearly twelve o’clock, and he has 
not appeared at his post yet.” 

“I amr really sorry,’ or Box replied truthfally. 
He was: at the news, for he 
knew only too well how unstable Tom had 
always been, but:he liked the young man, and 
when the thonght came that Vera had more 
than liked him, he felt. grieved. 

“« All these letters should have beem answered 
last night,” went on Mr. Mason, growing more 
fretful. 


** Where is Watson to be found?” asked . 
Rex suddenly. ‘Perhaps ‘he’s ill. J -will 
goand lookhim up. I have nothing to do 
and I take an interest in him. Afterall; he- 


is 

Tracks, Darnley. If youwould do this I 
should be obtiged. lam willing to give him 
another trial. Are you quite sure it is not 
taking ‘from ot ner erat 

sure,” Rex answered 

«« Phere is his address, and 1 expect you 
will find him very contrite. ‘This is not his 
first offence. I have looked over his unpanc- 
tualit; many and many a time.” 

“Come and dine with me to-night,-and we 
will talk the matter over,” Rex said, as he 
teok his leave. 

He ran upstairs, left a message for his friend, 
saying he could not wait, then made bis way 
to ‘the street, hailed » hansom, gave the 





quietly. 
He sat chatting with them for half- an-hour ; 





he thought to hiimeelf. ‘He ‘carmot’ be-all 
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bad or she would not have loved him. Oh! 
Vera ! my pearl! my angel of light! Where 
are you now? What if Mc. Motte should 
be right, and she has gone to her death? 


She was not like other'women; she shrank | 


from her life of drndging:shame: and’ wretch- 
edness. Why shouldjshenotseck —— But no, 
I will not-think of it! Isnust mot,:or I shall 
go mned.’? 

The hamsom pulled up at a small paper 
-shop'im # dingy street. 

“This is wamber., sit,” said the cab- 
aman, 

Rex got out and wert into the shop. 


In answer'te his inquiry for Mr. Watson, i 
‘woman came forward. |: 


a grimy, 


good-natured: 
“ Are d, T ask?” 
= friend, siz, may TF as 


re to 


"Pron, sir, 2 , Plexse to . 
Cubworth: ae round 
You can’t ee 

‘“Then Mir. Watson does notlive here 7” 


“No, sit, Be liveratt No. 7.” 


windows 
blinds, and eo 
neighbours. 

He knocked 1 @oor 
opened, ‘Mix. Watson were 
‘home. 

The woman shook her head. 

“ Do you want him sn?” she 
asked, seeing Rex's face fall. 

“Yes, I do, very particularly. Can you 
‘tell me when he is likely to be home? What 
time this evening.” 

The woman shook her head. 

“Can't say. Batif you will'step in I will 
‘inqtire.”’ 

Rex walked into: the tiny sitting-room. 

“Who shall I say, sir? Mrs. Watson is 


upstairs.” 
Rex started at first, then 


She broke out, harriedly,— 
“ Hf there-is anything, any message——” 


her words. 


for everywhere?” he asked, 
was forced and-harwh:’ the con 
tion of hisemotion ; to her ed: 





“ Yea, mage ae: one, Sha ae — 


neither of such:could be eve thought 
with her. 


this sudden meeting with him; it grew and 
grew till it was more than she could bear. 
Rex turned; he didnot seem to have heard 


‘Do you know that you-are being searched 
in a voice that 


of 


them. barvier which | tones penoteated 
‘ “F to her very 


employed more clever than the others will 
discover you.” 

Vera stood with her hands clasped. 

“did not think of that,” she said, slowly. 
She paused, and then went on. ‘‘ Tell Maggie, 
| then, that you know I am safe and well, but 
her not to come to me.” 

at the averted face. Was it 
, or did he catch the glisten of a 
H the pale, lovely face? He 
| threw prudence to the winds. 

* Ver,” he 1 passionately, ‘my 

is 

She half-turned at his words, then slowly 

up hand, as: if to ward off more. 

“You must not speak like that. It is too 
late—now.”’ 


| whathorrible words, and to think, to know, 


hewn true—that a short few weeks ago I 
have svid/them to you, and you—might 


‘co 
' | have listened. What blight was ous’? Ab ! 


only Dbelieved then as I belisve now 


| om my soul—that you love me!” 


‘The thrilling eagerness, and intensity of his 
burning ‘fen did they fire: her i 
go e passion 
¢ : j 


“You,” de cried, brokenly, ‘ believe, it for 


| ii tran Ido love -you—with'all my heart 


held | amd soul!” 


He stopped before No. 7. ‘Tite smalt- - | th 
: i cnnnaineaaliy 


trouble, perhaps 


on her t head. 
child!” 
A shiver ran-through Vera. 
She lifted her face; two bright spots 
colour were fastened on-each cheek. 
** Why do:you pity me? ’’ she.asked. 
She 


- oF | he 
His compassion moved him to utter aloud ie 
some wr wb He put his hand tenderly 


“Poor child,’ he said, gently, “poor 


of 


: fox: hia to be gone now that the 


| but no longer 


Rex's aad wore outstretched, his face pale, 
grave, gazed down at her, 
-@ ligitt we Of heaven in his eyes, In that 
 momtest Vertt saw her danger; she sank into 


_| s-climix, amd buried her face in her’ hands. 


“What Weve I said?” she’ murmured. 
What have swid'?” 
gem siiwmme in her voice Rex 


wais on the brink of paradise, bnt 
forosd himself back. 
must. 


q 


Above all things 
be considered—her honour, her 
purity must never have the breath of scandal 
or disgrace to tarnish it. 

He sighed a deep sigh, walked away, and 
gazed, in a dall, blank manner, out of the 
window at the houses opposite. There was a 
long silence between them, and’ then he spoke. 

“Tell me all, dear,” he said, in grave, 
tender tones. ‘‘ My heart must be satified.”’ 

Vera put her elbow on the table, and leaned 
her head on her hand. 


Mrs. Watson ! 
his surprise vanished. Itwae Tont’s mother, | first acute moment of surprise was passed. 
of course, The-misery and pain she endured at seeing 

“Mrs. Watson would not know my name. | hint loaded her heavt, and made her every 
Will yow say an old ftiend.of Mr. Watson’s ?” | nerve thrill with the: effors.of constraint she 

Rex umdevided how to begin the | put upon herself. 
subject to the mother; he felt it would be| Rex guessed something of this; he moved 
awkward and painful, yet'speak-he must. his hand and. took up his hat once more. 

His back was turned to the door, but as| ‘My presence distresses you, I seo,” he 
the handle rattled he moved round; then, | observed, gently, “therefore I will go, but 
with a muttered: exclamation, staggered back, | before I do let me «ry and convince yo that 
for there, standing in the doorway, pale,|I ama true friend, both of your husband’s 
lovely, wautterably sad, was'the figure of thejand yourself, Will you not trast me. and let 
girl he was looking for—his only love—Vera! | me offer you my friendship, now or whenever 
= ee “| you may need it?” . 

Vera closed her eyes. Now she longed to 
CHAPTER XVI. seize his outstretched hand, and press it to 

THERE was a sudden movement from Vora ; | her lips ere: she.answered him, hurriedly,— hand over her eyes. Rex never moved from 

—— mounted to’ her fuce, then shedrew| ‘Indeed I am yee ; Mr. Darnley. his ne Sieve je window... i ok 
k with a shrinking gestare expressive of | Have you not proved yourself my—my hus- h . ° 
dismay, surprise, and Seemed pain. fenendite Arm friend before to-day? But—it | All through those long sixty minutes I sat 

Rex spoke first. must end there; farther friendship between | Touched by # dying fire, trembling at every 

“Tam afraid I have alarmed you, Miss De | ourselves and you must be—is—impossible ! ”’ footstep, lest it should be someone who would 
Mortimer. Pray believe:that——” “Why ?” asked Rex, quietly. know me, and so tell my father. : 

Vera closed ‘the door, moved forward, and| Vera draw a sharp breath. “ie Hoe. Ss eae Winnmeed fete tp 
ag she plaved’one small trembling hand ona| Heasked why! If he but knew the truth, | Station. I crept into an empty carriage, and 
chair she said, in a faint,’ idel-voies,— | knew that it was because a perfect passion of | W4S whirled away in the darkness. What 

“ You wished ‘to see my husband?” love for him lived in her heart she said they | ™y thoughts were during that journey I can- 

Rex started for one instant, the hot blood | must never meet ! not even remember, but as we reached London 
coursed through his veins-and showed in his| “‘Oar paths lie far apart,” ehe replied, | —cramped with long sitting, cold, hungry, 
face ; the next it seemet>as if he were plunged | faintly. weak—f could scarcely stagger. I had 
ina sew of ive; 8o'great was the shock and the| He-was sileat; then as she rose to her feet | Wrapped a large cloak around me, and a 
misery of that moment. said,— thick veil was drawn over my face, so I 

“Then you are marriedto Tom Watson?” | ‘May I let Mrs. Motte know I have found | thought myself secure from recognition. 
he said, s with difficulty. you.” “ After I had given up my ticket I stood 

“Yes; I am hiewife.” “ No~—no!" she cried, suddenly. ‘‘ Maggie | thinking what I should do next, and aw | 

There was a short parse. would come to me-<and I could not bear | suddenly how utterly friendless and strand 

Rex's face‘had grown pale; it looked very | that.” I was when a voice behind me spoke my 
stern ; his month was contracted. “Then she is to remain im suspense; her | name, and, turning in fright, I saw Tom 

Vera stood quietly gazing at him, a pasaion | husband and herself are to go on searching— tson.”” 
of mad regretand love surgiag im her heartat| searching till one of the detectives they have 


“Tt is not a long story,’’ she answered, 
almost mechanically, “but it contains the 
history of a mistake. Maggie has toid you 
about my leaving her, I will not go over that 
again; it is sufficient to know that I deter- 
mined to separate myself from my father once 
and for ever. I left the house. I can feel 
now the cold wind whistling round me. TI had 
some money in my purse, and with that 
money I made up my mind I would travel to 
London. What my plans were at that moment 
Heaven knows! I was sick with misery and 
shame; my pride alone sustained me. I 
reached the station.” 

She sat back in her chair, and passed one 





atson. 
Rex left the window, and walked to the 
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small fireplace, putting one foot on the fender 
as Vera went on, quickly,— 

‘“‘He seemed to guers at once what had 
happened. He besought me to accept his 
help; he told me that he had just come from 
Bentley, was going to interview his new 
master the next day, and had then intended 
travelling straight down to the company to 
satisfy himself that my father had not ill- 
treated me. 

“I hesitated at first; then, as I felt the 
faintness stealing over me again, I consented 
to accept his help, and let him take me to a 
respectable lodging-house he knew, kept by 
an old servant of his mother’s.” 

She stopped, and Rex never turned as he 
said, in a curt, almost cold manner,— 

** Well, what followed ?” 

‘Mistake after mistake!”’ Vera cried, 
rising, and pacing to and fro in her agitation. 
‘‘I should never have listened to him, but in 
my loneliness his friendship was as an oasis 
in a desert. 

‘** He besought me, as he had done once be- 
fore, to become his wife. He promised me 
protection from my father, a life of comfort, 
freedom from the stage, or any thought of it. 
He spoke of his mother and sister, two women 
who had given me love and kindness, and, 
working on my weakness, I consented to be- 
come his wife.” 

She gave a short, quick sigh. 

‘* No sooner had I yielded than I repented, 
but he would not see my reluctance. The 
marriage was hastened on, ‘strict secrecy was 
maintained to prevent my father from dis- 
covering me, and a short fortnight ago I mar- 
ried him—a man I cannot even respect.” 

‘* But you loved him once, surely?”’ Rex 
turned now. ‘Or was I blinded by fancy?”’ 

Vera’s face grew a shade warmer; then 
faded again. 

“You were blinded by your imagination. 
I never loved him or any one else but 

She did not finish the sentence. Then she 
moved nearer to Rex. 
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[** POOR CHILD,” BE SAID, GENTLY, “‘ POOR CHILD 


“I feel it is cowardice—sin to speak like 
this; but. oh! if you knew the burden in my 
heart! Only to-day I learnt, when I urged 
that cur marriage should be made public, 
that bis mother ard Amy should know, that I 
bad practically ruined him; that Mr. Mason, 
his employer, had particularly desired an un- 
married man, and that we must act a lie—a 
deceit—still longer. This, coming on the face 
of my earnest entreaties to him to release me, 
bas unnerved me; but I shall grow patient 
by-and. by. After all, I am his wife, and as 
such I must remember my duty.” 

The voice broke as she finished, and she 
let her head fall on her arm upon the table. 

Rex stooped for the hand hanging by her 
side and lifted it to his lips. 

‘‘My poor love, my lost love!” was the 
whisper in his heart; out loud he said, 
gently,— 

‘* Vera, you must turn to me—use me as 
your friend. Heaven knows there is nothing 
on earth I would not do for you that was in 
my power. You have always been the purest, 
sweetest woman in the world to me since the 
first time I saw you. Promise me that you 
will give me the happiness of knowing that 
you trust in me—believe in me?” 

‘Trust in you—believe in you!’ she 
whispered. ‘Ah! indeed I do; but I cannot 
accept your friendship. It is a delight—a 
gleam of sunshine in my darkness—to know 
you like me.” 

‘“‘ Like you,”’ he repeated, hurriedly; ‘no, 
Vera, not like you—worship—love—adore 
youl” 

“Then, as you so honour me, I must be 
worthy of your honour, Rex. I may call you 
Rex this once. Remember, 1 am no angel ; 
I am human—a girl in years, a woman in 
troubles; still Iam human. I could not see 
you often—I could not.” Her voice sank to 
a whisper, ihen she went on quickly, “Ah! 
if that bygone day in Beaconswold library— 
If I had but known!” 

Rex kissed her hand softly again. 




















‘* And yet I loved you more for that doubt, 
Vera,’’ he said, with half a smile. ‘ 1 knew 
then that your sweet, pure self existed, in- 

deed, and in truth. Dear, we must be brave. 
It is hard. Not till this moment did I know 
how hard it could be to be separated from you 
for ever, yet we must bear it. And listen, my 
darling, though I cannot see you, still always 
remember I am your constant, your never 
altering friend. I will come to you, Vera, 
whenever you call for me, if it ba from the 
uttermost parts of the earth. Put your hand 
in mine, dear, to show your trust.” 

Tears stood in Vera's great, starlike eyes, 
but she slipped her fingers into his, and the 
memory of that firm hand-clasp remained to 
comfort her many a time afterwards. She 
rose as Rex took up his hat at the decor. He 
looked back. 

‘One word more. Let Mrs. Motte come 
to you. She is fretting terribly about you, 
Vera. What have you to fear from her—she 
is staunch and true?” 

“ Nothing, it was foolishness—a fancy that 
came over me—it is gone now. Yes, I shall 
be glad to see Maggie, to hear of her happi- 
ness.” 

Rex turned-the handle. 

‘When your—when Watson comes home 
ask him to run down and see me; he knows 
my rooms, the old address. I want to have a 
chat with him particularly.” 

He looked back to take one last gaze at the 
fair, sad face, made as if he would step for- 
ward, checked himself, and the next moment 
Vera heard the outer door bang, hasty foot- 
steps fade away in the distance, and her 
misery returned in tenfold force, 

“Oh! Rex, my love! my heart’s love, 
come back to me!” she moaned. ‘It was 
hard before, but it is worse now. How shall 
I live without you, Rex?”’ 

But the whisper fell on the empty air ; 
henceforth she must exist for duty, for 
honour, but not for love. That was gone, and 
she could not—she must not recall it. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOVELE1TE" 


THE SHADOW OF A CRIME. 


CHAPTER I. 
HILLSIDE. 
'"“ Ayp so I am to understand this is your 
final determination, Edith; our engagement 
is at an end?” 

The speaker was a young man of about 
twenty-four, tall and well-built, whilst hiscom- 
panion, over whose life eighteen summers had 
scarcely past, was in her fair beauty a pleas- 
ing contrast to the dark complexion and coal- 
black hair which he possessed, forming to- 
gether a pretty picture as they stood in the 
soft light of a summer’s sunset, with the 
warm green of surrounding foliage in its 
varied hues serving as a background for the 


same. 

“It will be better for both, Jack,” the girl 
replied, whilst nervously pulling a leaf to 
pieces. She kept her eyes diligently on the 
ground, so as to avoid their coming in contact 
with those of her lover. 

“ And how long have you thought of this ? ” 
he said, a slight tone of sarcasm in his voice. 

ss Well, since,” she stammered, “since 

“Yes, since that London fellow came 
among us, with his soft tongue and winsome 
ways,” and John Hartman withdrew his arm 
angrily from her waist, noting even in the 
growing gloom the deep colour which now 
mantled her soft cheek. 

“Well, have it so, if you will,” she replied ; 
“but had Sydney Bonfour never come 
amongst us, as you say, my resolve would 
have been the same. You know how I hate 
poverty, and have I not had enongh of it, and 
seen the misery it brings on others, without 
running headlong into the same thing my- 
self?’’ and she impatiently kicked a stone 
from her path. 

The next few moments they were silent, 
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SHE WAS AS NEAR AS A TOUCHER 


each intently studying the ground at their 
feet, until Edith, feeling the silence becoming 
oppressive, made a movement as though to 
depart. 

“I don’t see any gocd gained by staying 
here,” she said, ‘‘ so, Jack, gecd-night!” and 
she held out a tiny, pink hand to her com- 
panior. 

“ Gcod-night,” ke replied, “if you will 
have it so, Edith; but let me walk with you 
as far as your home; don’t refuse me tbat,”’ 
and he looked with sad eyes so pleadingly into 
hers that she kecame iced beneath his 

aze. 
e ** Don’t look so,’ ske said. ‘‘ I dcn’t mean 
to be unkind; we have known each other all 
our lives, and if I live to be ever so cid T shall 
never forget you.” 

He turned for one moment, drawing her 
towards him, then with a deep, drawn sigh, 
as he Jooked Cown on her upturned face, he 
felt it could scarce be true that he was to loge 
her for ever, that those two whose lives had 
been so closely entwined should now drift 
asunder, he knew not whither. 

“T little thought it would ever have come 
to this, Edith,’’ he added. ‘‘ You fear poverty, 
you say; you should never have known what 
it meant after you had become my wife. Oh! 
how I would have worked for you, that you 
should never have had reason to repent the 
day you confided in my love ; but it is all over 
now,” and he passed his hand sorrowfally 
over her golden tresses, the last.time that he 
should ever have her near him. 

He knew he was only aggravating the 
misery which the thought of losing her, 
caused him, but he clung to those last moments 
so tenaciously, feeling even angry with the 
twilight fo bn as they gathered around 
them, and shut out the sight of that face he 
loved so well. 

Yes, it was true. Edith Pegram had never 
known anything but trouble and worry since 
her father’s death, some five years since, when 
her mother was left with her three children, 
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of whcm she was the eldest, almost pennilees ; 
; the little farm which they bad then occupied 
being taken from tkem, leaving them nothing 
but a few pounds derived frcm an insurance 
scciety cn which to subsist. 

With this Mrs. Pegram commenced a smal] 
day-schoo], to which most of the neighbcurs, 
who had known her in better days, sent their 
children, and in the management of which, 
when she became old enough, Edith had to 
assist. But as the girl budded into the we man 
she began to weary of the monotcny ef the life 
at Hillside, which, with the duties of the 
school, the care and trouble of her two little 
brothers, added to that of the household 
matters, became but a continued routine of 
worry and anxiety from which she hed no 
relief until Jack Hartman, the son of a neigh- 
bouring farmer, took compa:sion on the cad, 
wearied look, ever casting a shaduw on the 
beautiful face of the child-woman—a ccmpas- 
sion which was but the dawn of a strong love, 
beginning even to Edith to dispel the glocm of 
her uneventful life, and a something, when, at 
the end of a maybe more than usual hard 
day, he would lead her away dcwn the mossy 
lanes to where the river glided on peacefully 
beneath the evening sky, to look forward to 
when that day’s task was completed. 

But, then, Jack’s father was but a small 
farmer, and they had to work hard for their daily 
bread ; and when éimes were bad, which they 
had been of late years, it was as much as they 
could do to make two ends meet. And Edith 
would often wonder why—when she saw the 
carriages of the wealthy residents around 
Hillside pass their door—why the goods of this 
’ world should be so unequally divided ; and she 
would view her own sweet face and pretty 
figure in the glass, and think she could hold 
her own with any one of them was she as 
becomingly attired. And although she would 
instil into the minds of her pupils to be con- 
tent with the lot in which Heaven had placed 
them it was a maxim she could never carry 
out in her own case, 
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She was fond of Jack, fond of her mother|light he could see tears in the eyes she 


and brothers, but their united love could no 


satiate the desire she felt to soar into the|lovingly to his side. 
world ef which she read and thought.somaueh. | ling, you are not going away! 

Hillside was but a short twenty niles from | dear, 
London—London, to see which was the height | again welled to's throat. 
of her ambition, the goal of her hopes, the 


delight of her thoughts ! 


Her mother was a Londoner, and she would | session. 


tell her of its grand streets, large squares, and 


buildings; bat when she would ask | ‘‘I didn't, but.ome never knows 


her to give up the school, and gu thereto live, 
hake herbead” 


she would L 
“Hf Shey wore hard-ap at Hille, shore onal” 208 © ane passed | 
tt Sse was nothing left | over her frame. | 


and dresm in 


it then thata stvamgercame amongst} sheuld evil come upon 
“oe Bedioar, aie wae the guest of }years that are %o come, 
ame. 


them, 5 
i Whose residence, 


sure that her gentleman Jever would prove:as 
true as he would have been. 

At first she would confess to nothing, indig- 
nantly questioning his or anyone else's right 
to interfere with her affairs. If he were.nct 
satisfied he was quite at liberty to break their 
engagement, As for her part, she would 
rather it was so; and she would have left him 
there and then had not a something in his-sad 
face withbeld her. But to return. 

‘*So you will never forget me, and that is 
all?” he said, in to her last remark. 

‘* What elsetcan ?” she asked, for the 
moment feeling grieved for ‘the pain she was 
causimg ber companion. ‘You can't help 
being poor, nomorethan Ican. Were things 
different, you know———” 

A slight stir in the bushes behind them 
caused both to start, and Jack could see even 
in the darkening gloom that she turned white 
as the rest of the sentenee died on her Hips. 

“ What was it?” heasked. 

“ Oh, nothing—a hare or rabbit, perhaps. 
But if you are coming we had better go home 
at once—see how late it is getting! Mother 
will be anxious,’ and she linked her arm 
within hisown. 

‘*There’s been a gentleman here for you, 
Eidy,”’ said her little brother, who was at 
the gate awaiting her retarn. 

But Edith took no notice of the child's com~- 
munication further than to tell him to run in 
end go to bed, for it was getting very late; 
when turning to John Hartman,— 

“ Won't you come im andses mother’? ”” she 
asked. 

He had let her arm slip from within his 
own as’the boy’s words fell on his ear. 

“No,” he said,“ why sheuld I?” whilst he 
terned impatiently away from her, and was 
about to move away when the soft pressure of 
her hand upen his arm caused him to look 
round. 

“See, the dew is falling fast!” he said. 
“You had better not stay out any later, 
Edith.” 

«“‘T know,” she answered ; ““but I don’t see, 
Jack, why weshouldn’t part friends. Ycu’ll 
find plenty of girls’better than Iam, dear, and 
when I am gone I thinkyou would be sorry if 
you had left me in anger.” 

* What do you mean!” he exclaimed, her 
tone had so changed; andeven in the dim 


Myrtle 
ye but a stone's 


raised to his, whilst she clung almost 
“ Oh! Edith, | dar- 

T me, 
you sre not,” and the old love 


sheet of 
} wards her, end began to write; but big 


““No, mother,” was the reply; but as the 
door closed her head dropped on her arnis as 
they rested on the table, and sob after sob 
shook her frame. 

- pt rye. wer mother?” she 
. 
> 


cried life has been so hard—so 
hard” Then: ‘w Strong effort overcoming 
her emotion she drew # paper to- 


tears 
Yell, blotting the words as she traced them 
before her, until, completed her task, 
she folded it and it on the chimney - 
| pices, when to the window she 
Sandbar toute 
‘The soft-summer # entered, cooling 
her heated te as ag@inst the 
| open sash, the moon rendered 
object visible as in noonday. 








A DANGSROCS CHOTCE. } 
return when the latter re-enters the cot-' 
tage, but she was too engrossed in her own 
troubles to notice the half-frightened; sor- , 
rowful look which pervaded the girl's counte- 
nance. 

“it is too bad, Edith,” she said, “* to keep 
out so long, leaving me'every. te do, and 
the children onpyht to have been in bed-atileast 
an hour ago.” 

* I don’t ‘sce what there was'to prevent them 
going, mdther,” the former retorted. ‘* Surely 
they don’t expect me to be their servant for’ 
ever.” 

«There you are,” replied-the other, *°Rown’t 
speak but what you 
I shall be right glad when you ‘are married. ” 

“ Yes, mother,” said Edith, and she bade 
her little brothers follow her from the room. 
when Mrs. Pegram was no sooner alone than 
she regrétted the words she had wttered ; but 
the day's duties had been so wearisome, the 
pupils so tiresome, besides sundry annoyances, 
as not being enabled to settle small weekly 
accounts, had made her feel irritable, andshe 
had grown so to lean on the former for assis- 
tance ‘that she felt lost when left-to her own 


resources. 

Meanwhile the boys were. comfortably en- 
sconsced in their tiny white beds, wondering 
why it was thatsister Edith hungso longover 
each, ae she imprinted the wsual evening kiss 
on ‘their ‘rosy lips. 

‘\Are youcrym' cos mother is:cross ?” asked 
Paul, the younger, as he entwined his arms 
round her neok, and a started to his 
own eyes in sympathy hers. 

‘No, darling, no,’’ cried the girl, releasing 
herself fromthe child’s*embrace ; “‘ go to sleep, 
there’s a dear, and you willbe a good boy to 
mother to-morrow, won't you?”’ 

“Yes, and-so will Bill,” said the little one, 
at the same time answering for his brother; 
and then a to where — 

was over some figures, an 
a 

All signs of her impatience had passed, 
whilst the former lingered longer than was 
customary im aiding her in her labours; but 

ten she ing she 
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wad she had noise. 
‘the door behind her, 

, e the figure still 
‘so my davling is true to her trust,” 
lhe opened his arm to en- 

gl; 2 mae 
‘teaim from——for 


‘London. 
a ¢bat I feel 
> ; met?” and 
| the tearsagain: vusized to the eyes she uplifted 


| Wicket? 






We, G6" and Sydney Bon- 
four her nearer tOhim. ‘ Don’t you 
love me, Edith my darling? And before 
another sum has set you shall be my own 
little wife. Can’t you trust me?”’ 

But the girl only clung closer to. him in 
reply. She could not trust herself to speak ; 
she ‘only saw his handsome face, with its 
dangerous hazel eyes, bert lovingly to her 
own, and she felt life-without him would be 
valueless, as she nestled herfair head on his 
| shoulder, and cast all fear from her heart. 

One look at the little cottage resting amid 
the’trees, to which she was about to bid fare- 
. well, one pang of remorse mingleti with love, 


t yourself intoa temper, || as she thought of the dear ones calmly sleep- 
ii drawing 


in, and then ‘her wraparound 
‘her she turned her ‘foots’ her 
| lover Ted her, ‘to where ‘a © ‘and trap 
awaited them in an adjoinimg lane. 


“ Never, 
» was the reply. 

“ But your friends up there, what will they 
think?” and she poi to ‘where ‘Myrtle 


me Heaven!”’ 


pointed 
' Ledge lay bathed in the moonlight. 


“Nothing,” he answered. “ Sir Anthony 
bade me bye hours since, thinking by 
this time: I am ‘back in London.” 

But his reply was lost upon Edith, who, 
trembling with an undefined fear, clung closer 
to his ‘side, as the shadow of a man crossed 
their path, snd John Hartman passed where 
they stood. 

He gave one look at the girl, then stopped, 
pee edly. 2 Aes Been we Pape perag Wd 
they shone with «# gerous gleam as 
confronted them. 

“Out of my path, fellow!” said Sydney, 
‘*or I shall’ be forced to remove you.” 

“Only by force will you do so,” was the 
reply, “ until I know whatare “qutentions 
he advanced 


ware Sony tetera te 
« ie ee scoundrel?” 
said ‘the latter. “ of my way, I say, 


before I treat you as'you deserve! 
But his threats fell unheeded on the other's 





ears, a8 he besought Edith to giveam-explana- 
tion of being from ‘home at suth an hour, 


i. ou-will never deostve me, Sydney ?” : 
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whilst she beseeched him for her sake toleave 
them. 

“Is this some rustic rival?” Sydney asked, 
turning to the girl. ‘“‘The same.I saw you 
witha _~ at since, I suppose?” 

«* Yes, and one who loves meme with such love 
as you could never know,” John Hartman 
interposed ; “for ae trueand honest, whilst 

ou will make her but the plaything of an 
pac Sydney Bonfour!” 

Then appealing to Edi 


th,— 

‘* Be warned, dear one,’’ he said, “' before it 
is too late. lf you contemplate flight with 
this man, think again before you take a step 
you can never retrace. Remember the mother 
oe reared you,.and would rather see you ia 

our coffin than what be will make you! 
Think of the little brothers who will be taught 
to look aaey you as dead, or abhor your name 


breath passed over the girl's face, whilst 
Sydney, for the moment, remained # quiet 
spectator of the scene, but as Jack his 
hand to rest it-on ie he 
drew her from him. 

‘* We have had enough of this,” he said. 
‘* Tt is for you, Edith, to choose between us, 


between the love of one who ¢an-and will} al 


raise you to the position of ia lady, who will 
make your life one long day of blissfal enjoy- 
ment, who will surround you — all the 
comforts money can purchase, and all the 
happiness which a fond heart can bestow. 
You have heard what his false tongue has 
insinuated, that you would be but the Po. 
thing of the momfnt? Believe him i 
will, and share with him the days:of toil, The 
nights of anxiety and worry which poverty 
entails, and knowing that in so doing you 
are happy I am 

He waited a moment to watch the effects of 
his tang «Bla whilst John Hartman, no Jess 
anxious, became-calm as he listened for the 
neply, on which the happinessof his future 


pe 

But they had notlong meaner for as Sydney 
made a feint as ‘thongh to e-her, 
retreated from the man who — have 
saved her, clinging convulsively to the side of 
the other. 

Nor was the triumphant look which passed 
over Sydney’s face lost om dack. 

“Heaven grant you have chosen well, 
Edith,” he said. ‘‘ And,-so thisis how we part i 
Shake hands, lass,” and he held out his hand 
“it is & hard blow, but I-shall get over it, 
and if ever hard times come to-you, and you 
wanta friend, Edie, remember one who will 


never fail you, six,” he ome 
o—_ to me erg “(if Lhave you I 
ask your pardon. Make her your <i ; 


to her, as you say you will, and Jack Hart- 
——e follow you to your life's 
The hand be held was raised but for a 


She dare not trust herself to speak, but, as 
6 ae me she remained 
motion. ea oe » Whilst together 
they wat watched bt ing figure, until it 
becuase loshin det duadoonsad Sight. 

And Jack, his heart tossed and 

,to which even at the last he had 
clung, wearily bent his steps homewards, 
even in his despair trusting that something 
might yet intervene to prevent .a 

end but in 


which - ee oa me 
misery, little rearing that, when he laid 
his hand 


i 


had been reading as the former,on entering 

the room, told her of ‘his imtention ‘to dine 

from home. 

i. eee " was thereply. ‘““And why 
‘Why not? ’’ she repeated, ‘‘ I wonder you 

should ask such a question. For the lastmonth 

+ an ‘with me,” 


Sydney and yet she had already learnt that 

n to weary of her society, but it 
was = Pes within the Jast few weeks thata 
d had taken 


he refuse to place her m that position 
w she had a right to-expect? Why was it 
invitations m which she was 
never included, where he had the companion- 
a women, whilst she was over left 
at And she had determimed on the next 
occasion to assert her right. 

It is true he had in-a way been kind ‘to her, 
a harsh word never ‘eseaped his lips, 

though a coldness, which to her sensitive 
natare was worse than blows, gradually grew 
up between them. 

She had a home, ‘beautiful as. any she could 

have imagined in her Mowe poner whilst he 
had, with no her with 
dasooe awd joel, of which she had ‘never 
dreamt ; but no woman's face ever entered 
a | within her doors, no female compamonship was 
vouchsafed her, to while away the hours when 
he was absent at his clab, or some reunion 
from ‘which she was excluded. 
At first she was satisfied, he having told her 
that did his father know of his marriage he 
would. disinherit: him, but that was all done 
away with now, for ‘the old leman had 
died some months since ; and although Seer 
had sneceeded to his estate in — shire, and 


Eidith | Eaton-sqaare, still he ever brought forward 


some ‘excuse when asked why he did not re- 
move to the latter, or, what was more, when 
she urged on -biuyr the falfilment of his promise 
to preclsim ‘her to his friends as his wife he 
would on every ocoxsion evade a reply. 

Since his father’s death his neglect had be- 
come more apparent, and, as she told him, 
during the last month he hed never passed one 
evening with her. 

**Look here, Edith!” he said, as’ she still 
kept her face averted from his, ““T have never 
denied you anything since that night when 
you left Hillside with me. Is there anything 
now that you wish for that I do net oMain it 
for you? Then why this constant persistency 
in-urging me‘to take you where I cannot ?”’ 
‘‘Where you cannot, and why? Am IT not 
your wife? AndI have a right to be treated 
assuch!”’ 

“If you were to mix with the women folk 
in my ‘sphere yoa would only be miserable,” 
he continued, without notieing her inter- 
«“ They would mot be beckward, I 
can assure you, in making yeu feel ycur in- 
feriority ; amd you cannot 
should be miserable, too, knowing that my 
wife was being made'a laughing-stock amongst 
her own sex.” 

There was something of the old tenderness 
in his tone as he coneladed ; and when she 
tarned he drew her towards him, lavishing on 
her those caresses to which she had been so 


tranger 
on his ‘pillow, that Edith had | her for the evening she almost ceased to for- 


crossed the gulf from which there was mo 
return, until even im his sleep he 
restless, and he awoke with a.dread foreboding 


i! 


wrongs. 
‘Perhaps he is right,” she soliloqnised. sag 





that she was lost to him ute eee know I am ociety ways, 
and women a rule kind to their own 
2PPER sex; ” then e bell she gave directions 

segs at that “Armette: be sent to her. 
af iaanenamartet ; Annette was a French bonne, the ory cres- 
PR eA re, going ont again to-night,}tare to whom Edith could fiy'to to relieve 
iydney ? her from ‘the ennui occavioned by her loneli- 








ness. She was nurse to her baby-girl, and, 
as such, it was not looked upon as strange 
that she should enjoy to much of her mis- 
tresses society. 

She was a lively type of her conntrywomen, 
seemingly devoted to her lady and her infant 
charge, but ever on the-alert for any little ex- 
citement to give zest to the monotony of life 
at ‘The Nest.” She imstinetively felt there 
was a romance in the life of the former, 
which made her most curious to find out, and 
at times she had surprised Edith with the 
tears corre Ses her beautiful eyes, which 
only added to this desire. 

‘“‘ Brimg ‘baby here for « little time,” Edith 
said, as Annette red according to her 
order, and # few moments Iaier she re-entered 
with the little girl in her arms. 

“I was just going to put de leetle one to 
bed, madame,” she said, in her broken Eng- 
lish ; “ it ie vara late.” 

“Yes, I: know,” Edith replied ; ‘‘ but I feel 
lonely, and a half-hour will not hurt her,” and 
ee the child, who held out its little arms 

rr. 

** Monsieur weel not be at home, madame?” 
Annette questioned, with a shrug of her 
shoulders. 

“No; your master has an engagement for 
the evening,” was the reply. 

“And madame goes out nevare,” the girl 
continued, with her dark eyes fixed on the 
face of the former, on which the colour had 

whilst she bett it over the babe in 
herlap. “But, den, of course, madame knows 
to where monsieur is gone?” 

‘There was something so strange in the tone 
of the other that it cuused Edith to raise her 


“I do not know,” she said. 

“Not know!’ Annette exclaimed. “Bat, 
perhaps, it ces better for madame,” she 
responded. 

‘Better not to know!” her mistress re- 
turned. “Explain yourself, Annette. Do 
you know where Captain Bonfour is gone?” 

“Yes, madame,” was the reply. ‘De 
coachman did-tell James, and James did tell 
me. Tt was to Lady de Worms, where 
dere is one grand ball.” 

“And did James tell you anything else?” 
Edith asked, her head agein drooping over 
her baby that she might hide the pain which 
would show itself there to the serutinising 

of the Frenchwoman. 

“Only, madame, dat it is one beautiful 
house in Portiand-place, magnifique! And 
dat when dere ces a ball Lady de Worms does 
give the grandest in London. De toilettes, 
oh! madame, they are ravissante.’ 

‘* And, I suppose, that is as far as James's 
information goes?” Edith asked, apparently 
as unaffected by Arnette’s description as she 
was seemingly blind to the ecstasies in which 
= indulged when descanting on the beauties 
of the costumes. ‘‘Is Lady de Worms a 
widow, then?” 

‘“Yes, madame, with one of de loveliest 
daughters. Oh! such beauty, and vieche! De 
ra ae say dey no one knows what monnaie 

“2 Servants fancy they know everything. 
But it is not all gold that glitters. However, 
never mind about Lacy ce Worms or her 
wealth, but just open that window; it is so 
warm.’ 

¥: Warm! Oh! madame, it ees cold like 
March instead of de May.” 

But as Annette saw the white face of her 
mistress, and thinking she was about to faint, 
she no longer hesitated to obey her command. 

“You are not well, madame?” sheasked. 

“Not very,” Edith replied. “Bring me 
my hat anda wrap. J will take a tarn in the 

garden; the a in will de me good. And you 


ay alten a my own, my all, rather 
weil T ‘see’ you dead than that you should 
live to know such misery as mine!” she said, 

as the door closed on Annette. 
And ‘then she sat gazing into the tiny face, 
ich she had left mother, 
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home, all most dear, and for the moment her 
heart appeared to close against the innocent 
babe; but as a smile broke over the infant 
lips she pressed it to her bosom, almost 
smothering it with her caresses, when Annette 
re-entered the apartment. 





CHAPTER IV. 
EDITH’S RESOLVE. 


‘* G@oop-NIGHT, my darling!’’ and with another 
kiss on the baby face Edith placed her in the 
arms of Annette, from whom she took the hat 
and paletot she had brought for herself. 

All the rebellious spirit of her girlhood 
leapt into her heart as she thought of Sydney, 
with his arm around another woman's waist, 
basking in the smiles of, maybe, a fashion- 
able beauty, whilst she alone, night after 
night, was left to her own reflections—a bird 
in a gilded cage not more a prisoner than 
herself, 

“ But I will bear it no longer,” she said ; 
‘*he shall own me as his wife. Where he goes 
I will go, or I will quit his roof for ever! ” 

As Annette said, a cruel east wind made 
the bright May evening cold as in early 
March, but Edith felt it no farther than like 
a fan—it cooled the fire in her brain. 

For a moment she stood before the glass 
adjusting her attire, herself giving a start as 
she gazed on her own reflection. 

‘*But eighteen months,” she soliloquised, 
“and I look ten years older. Even Jack 
would scarcely recognise me; and mother, 
poor mother! with Paul and Bill, I wonder 
if they ever think of me now? But this is’ 
not the time for regret,” she said, aloud, whilst 
she dashed the tears from her eyes; when, 
putting on her hat, she crept softly from the 
room, her footsteps falling noiselessly on the 
tesselated floor of the hall as she crossed it to 
the entrance door. 

“The Nest,” the name given to the pretty 
villa she occupied, was situated in the St. 
John’s Wood-road, and only a few minutes 
elapsed before she was able to secure a cab. 

“To Portland-place,” she said, in answer 
to the man’s inquiries where he should drive 
to. 

A bright, clear moon rendered every object 


the nathe the figures as they passed and re- 
par in the mazy waltz having a peculiar 
fascination for her. After a time the music 
ceased, and she could see men and women 
leisurely perambulate the room, till a couple, 
evidently intent in conversation, approached 
the open window. 

Another moment they had stepped on to the 
balcony, their faces distinctly visible in the 
bright moonshine ; and a cry she could not 
control broke from her lips as Edith saw in 
the man, who apparently, with his arm en- 
circling the waist of his companion, was 
whispering soft words in her ear, the form of 
Sydney. 

Like a rush of waters she heard the ap- 
proach of feet ; and then, unconscious of the 
music which again floated from the ball- 
room on the still night air—unconscions of 
the interrogations from the area of the house 
in which she had seen her husband—she was 
borne by rough, though tender, hands to the 
kitchens beneath. 

‘‘ Poor dear! and seems quite a lady too!” 
said the head kitchen-maid, chafing the cold 
hands of the senseless girl. ‘‘ But what made 
John tell ’em to bring her down here I can’t 
think,’’ she added, turning to cook. 

“No, nor anyone else,” replied the latter; 
“but it is just like him. One day a lame dog, 
another a mangy kitten, and now a young 
woman, until he will turn my lady’s mansion 
into a general hospital,” and Mrs, Martin 
was about to turn from the scene in her in- 
dignation when she almost ran again the 


-person in question in the shape of John with a 


glass of brandy. 

‘‘Give her a sip of this, ma’am,” he said, 
addressing the former. ‘‘She was near as @ 
toucher being run over had I not caught her 
jast in the nick of time.’’ 

‘* That’s all very well, John,” Mrs. Martin 
replied, ‘‘ but I don’t think her ladyship would 
approve of your bringing strange young women 
into the house.” 

“Oh, her ladyship be bothered,” said John, 


irreverently. ‘See, she’s a coming round,” 
and, without giving any heed to the expression 
of astonishment depicted on Mrs, jin’s 


countenance, he advanced to where Edith, 
with a faint sigh, opened her eyes. 
‘* Are you better now, miss?’’ he asked. 





clear as the noonday, but Edith had no eyes 
for anything, the beauty of the night for her , 
no interest, as, although the horse went at a | 
good speed, to her it seemed an interminable | 
distance until the driver looked through the 
trap to ask her what number she required. 

“ If this is Portland-place I will get down,” 
she said, and on the man answering in the 
affirmative she jumped out. 

“Can you tell me which is Lady de 
Worm’s?” she asked, when, having dismissed 
the cab, she met a woman coming in the 
opposite direction. 

** Don’t know, miss,” was the reply; ‘‘ but 
you ask the policeman there,’ indicating 
with her finger to where one of the force was 
standing; ‘‘ maybe he can tell you.”’ 

“Yes, miss,” replied the officer, in answer 
to Edith’s interrogatories, ‘‘ you'll find it 
down on this side. You can’t mistake the 
’ouse, for there’s a grand affair on there to- 
night, and there’s a awning from the door to 
the* pavement. But, excuse me, miss,” he 
added, as Edith was about to proceed, “ is it 
any of the servants you're wanting, for I'm 
afraid you won’t be able to see anyone else ?”’ 

“Yes, yes,” she replied, hurriedly, and 
without waiting to ascertain further from 
112 E, Edith hastened onward. 

Carriages were still driving up, from which 
beautiful women and handsome men stepped 
to the bright strip of red descending from the 
entrance-hall to the road, and a stream of 
light was visible within when the door opened 
and closed to admit the guests, whilst strains 
of delicious music came from the open 
windows above, where the forms of the 
dancers were plainly visible. 

Stepping into the road that she might have 

better view Edith stood as though rooted to 





' after a strict scrutiny of Edith's general ap- 





For a moment the question remained un- 
answered, whilst she looked around her with 
a frightened gaze. 

“Yes, I am better, thank you,” she said 
at last. ‘‘But where am I, and how did I 
come here?” 

‘‘ Why, you were looking at the ladies and 
gentlemen, I suppose, but I know I heard a 
scream, and you were falling backwards when 
I caught you in time to save you from being 
run over.” 

‘* You were very kind,” she answered, look- 
ing into John’s face. ‘‘ But whose house is 
this? ” 

** Lady de Worms,” said Mrs. Martin, who 
now advanced. 

‘* Lady de Worms; yes, I know, I know,” 
she replied, rising. 

‘*Do you know her ladyship, then?’’ the 
former asked, noticing the start which the 
mention of the name had occasioned. 

‘‘ No,” Edith said, faintly. ‘I don’t know 
more than that Lady de Worms is a widow 
lady, and has a beautiful daughter." 

“You are right there,” said the kitchen- 
maid, ‘ the beautifullest young lady you ever 
see’d, as good as she is beautiful, too. But 
how did you know anything about them?” 

‘‘Merely from hearsay,’ replied Edith, 
anxious tolearn more. ‘‘ Someone who once 


-lived in the family, and she spoke so much of 


the young lady’s beauty that I should like to 
see her.”’: 

‘* And so you shall,’’ answered the former, 
“for I am sure Mrs. Martin won’t have any 
objection, if you likes to come round the day 
she is to be married, when you will see her in 
her bridal dress. 

“No, I don’t mind,” that lady replied, 








pearance, and having come to the conclusion 
that she was respectable. ‘‘I suppose you are 
living with your parents ?’’ 

‘* No,” was the response. ‘‘ You seeI ama 
married woman,” and Edith pointed to her 
wedding-ring. 

e , if you can. Of course you know 
your own affairs best,’”” Mrs. Martin replied. 
‘* T shall be glad to see you on the twelfth, that 
is a fortnight to-day, though for my own part 
I am sorry our young lady should not look 
higher than to marry a mere captain.”’ 

rs. Martin had been in: the family from 
the time Adela de Worms was an infant in 
arms, and, as with each year of her life she 
had become more beautiful, she, like the 
majority of old servants, considered that 
nothing under a marquis was high enough to 
be the husband of the former. 

“Oh! Mrs. Martin!’ exclaimed the 
kitchen maid, “I’m sure as how you 
coulnd't find a nicer gentleman than Cap- 
tain Bonfour.” ‘ 

‘‘ Captain Bonfour!” it was Edith who 
spoke, the colour forsaking her face, whilst a 
sudden trembling seized-her limbs. ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Sydney Bonfour, do you mean?” she ex- 
claimed, as with difficulty she prevented her- 
self from falling. 

Yes,” replied the cook-housekeeper, who 
now began to eye the girl with suspicion; 
“but how came you to know the captain's 
naine? It strikes me, young woman, you had 
better get home as fast as you can.” 

** Yes, let me go, let me ae said Edith, 
vainly endeavouring to hide her excitement 
as she moved towards the door. “Thank 
you so much for your kindness,” and she 
pressed the rough, red hand of the kitchen- 
maid. ‘ Good-bye.” 

** Good-bye,” repeated the latter, and then 
in a whisper, ‘‘1'll be on the look out for you 
on the twelfth.” 

But Edith made no reply further than a 
sad look into the kind eyes which rested on 
her, and then she ascended the area s , and 
went out into the moonlight, whi the 
strains of music still floated from those win- 
dows on the evening air, filling her mind with 
maddening reflections. 





CHAPTER V. 
FLIGHT, 
Bur a short time elapsed before Edith was 
again beneath her own roof. Annette was 
i on viewing the white face of her 
oung mistress, but she had to be content 
‘or the reason assigned for her pallor that it 
was cold enough for February; and yet, as 
their hands came in contact, the French 
woman declared those of the former were 
ike burning coals. 

“‘T shall not require you any more to-night, 
Annette,” she said ; and on the girl leaving the 
room she drew her chair towards the fire, 
which, although it being the end of May, 
burn’t cheerfully in the grate. She scar 
heeded the hours as they passed, while with 
her a to her throbbing. temples 
she recalled the memories of the past. Her 
eyes appeared to scorch in their sockets ; not 
a tearcame to her relief, whilst thoughts 
which madness alone could engender surged 
through her brain. 

The pale blue of early morning made itself 
visible in the apartment, the gilt hands of 
the ormolau cl pointing to five o'clock, 
when the sound of a key turning in the outer 
door fell on her ear, and a moment later 
Sydney entered the room. 

‘Good heavens ! Edith,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ do 
you mean to say you have not been to bed?”’ 
and he made a movement as though to kiss 
her, but suddenly starting from her chair, 
she confronted him, her eyes blazing at the 
thought of her wrongs, whilst her bosom 
heaved with her excitement. 

“ Keep off, Sidney,” she cried ; ‘‘ insult me. 
no further by the mockery of a love you 
never felt. As you say all through these weary 
hours I have never sought my bed, waiting 
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for you, that from your own lips I may learn 
your perfidy, or hear you before Heaven swear 
that what I have this night learnt is a lie.”’ 

«‘ What is it that you mean? I am at a loss 
to understand,” he replied. 

“*T mean your proposed marriage with Adela 
de Worms.’ 

He started.at the unexpected charge, unable 
for the moment to answer the girl, whose 
whole happiness or misery hung upon his 
reply, whilst she, so anxious to learn her fate, 
failed almost to notice his silence as she 
continued in an imploring tone,— 

‘Tell me, Sydney, that itis nottrue. Tell 
me that it is some hideous dream, thatI am, 

indeed, your wife—your own true wife?” 

She had forgotten the passion which had so 
Jately nerved her to despise him, as in his 
presence the old love surged to her heart, when, 

throwing herself at his feet, she clasped his 

knees, the tears now gushing from her beauti- 
ful eyes, whilst she implored him for the sake 
of their child to tell her the truth. 

‘* Come here, Edith,” he said, gently raising 
her from the carpet. ‘‘I am ata loss to know 
‘what you have learnt, or from whom; but 
further deception is useless. I love you, my 
—_ more than any woman that was ever 
created, and when you have heard what I 
have to say I feel, dearest, you will forgive 
me.” 

“Forgive you, Sydney!” she exclaimed, 
attempting to rise from the couch towards 
which he had drawn her; ‘‘then you have 
deceived ‘me. Iam not your wife,’’ and she 
would have torn herself from his embrace 
had he not enfolded her in his strong arms. 

“ Listen, Edith, before you condemn.” 

His tone was so soft, his eyes looking into 
hers with that love-light which had made her 
leave kindred, home, all for his sake, and un- 
resistingly she yielded to his request, whilst 
he continued,— 

‘* You remember, Edith, when we first met. 
It be — my Poe lifetime, when I 
‘was dependent upon him for every penny I 
possessed, his wish —s that I should ite 
the service, and settle down as a country 
gentleman, it having been arranged some 
years previous that I should marry Adela de 
‘Worms, my cousin, so as to keep the families 
united. 

“This my father, who was devotedly 
attached to his only sister, Lady de Worms, 
made me swear to do, or else, as he stated, 
and afterwards specified in his will,.in the 
event of my refusing to carry out his wish 
that he bequeathed his estate, and all apper- 
taining thereto, with such personal pro rty 
as that of which he was possessed, to her lady. 
ship absolutely for her life, after which it was 
to go to her daughter, leaving me a complete 
beggar.” 

‘‘And you wooed me knowing this, Sydney?” 

“T loved you, Edith,” he answered, “ as I 
could never love again, and in my madness, 
my selfishness, I could not give you up. I 
knew I could not gain you but in one way—as 
my supposed wife ; and in the sight of Heaven 
you are my wife still!” 


woman’s faith. I go with mine broken, never 
to be placed again inanythinghuman. Good- 
bye, and may Heaven — you, as I will 
pray Heaven to help me to do.” 

She merely held to him the little pink hand 
which for the last time should be pressed in 
his. No further reproach passed her lips, her 
eyes alone speaking of the agony which was 
wringing her heart; whilst with one look of 
mingied pain and love at the guilty man, whose 
grief was as great as hers, to whose prayers and 
entreaties she turned a deaf ear, with a sorrow 
too great for words, she pressed one burning 
kiss on the hand which then released her own, 
and left the room. 

The grey of the early mornYgradually gave 
way as the sun arising from his bed of gold 
threw his rays into the room where Sydney 
still sat, his head resting on his hands as he 
reviewed in his mind the scene which had 
been so lately enacted. 

It was nearly eight o’clock, and signs of 
human life aroused him to the fact that a new 
day had commenced. How long he had re- 
mained where Edith had left him he scarcely 
knew, whilst the recollection occurred to him 
as the phantasies of a horrible dream. 

He had sat there, almost unconscious of 
aught around him, the tick, tick of the little 
ormolu clock the only sound in the dead still- 
ness, save the opening of a door, as gently 
closed, and then forgotten, as he still mused 
over the bitterness of that scene, and endea- 
voured to stamp out of his life the memory of 
a love which would not die. 

And Edith, ascending to her own room, 
after leaving him as she had done, noiselessly 
collected a few trinkets to help her, as it 
might be, in the future, which she placed in 
a small handbag, then bending her steps 
towards the swing cot where her child rested, 
she moved aside the lace curtains to gaze for 
a moment on the! innocent babe gently 
slumbering within, the next to lift it as gently 
from its down » when enveloping it 
beneath the soft fur of the cloak she had 
wrapped around her own slight form, she as 
quietly descended the carpeted stairs, and 
went out into the grey dawn of the early 
morn. } 

ne 
CHAPTER VI. 


AN AVERTED CRIME. 
As she emerged from her husband’s home 
Edith felt a relief when the cool, bright air 
of the May morning played on her temples, 
so hot and throbbing. The unconscious babe 
still slept in her arms, the mother’s greatest 
fear that she should awake. 
There were but few people about, and those 
mostly of the labouring class, who wit’ their 
breakfast tied up in a red handkerchief, which 
they carried, together with a tin can, were 
whistling gaily, as though care and trouble 
were to them unknown; but, nevertheless, | t 


her as they passed, and she was glad: to get 
into the park to avoid observation. 

The ‘sun had by this time risen bright in 
the blue heavens, and, undecided as to her 





Aes No, ot she cried, tearing herself from 
caresses, her woman's spirit again comi 

to her aid. ‘“ Unhand coo bade I come to 
hate you—you who stole my purest affections 
to trample them in the dust, who, to serve 
your own ends, made me lend myself to a 
mock marriage that I might at last, when the 
novelty was passed, find myself, as I do now, 
@ dishonoured woman, a forsaken mis——” 

- ‘No, no, don’t say so,” Sydney interrupted. 

Never will I forsake you, never shall I cease 
to love you. You are, ever shall be, first in 
my heart, Edith. Iamrich. You shall never 
want for home or affection.” 

“ And do you think,” she added, scornfully, 
whilst she dashed aside the tears which had 
gathered in her eyes, ‘‘ that I would share your 
love with another—that I would lay Fair 
Rosamond to her Eleanor? No, Sydney Bon- 
four, a thousand times no! The scales have 
at last been lifted from my eyes. It is but the 


thoughts. 


from her bag the bottle of milk with which 
she had provided herself, she soon soothed it 
to rest 


wretched as she?’’ she thought, as her eyes 
wandered over the quiet serenity of the scene, 
the bright 
the freshness of the young leaves, on which 
the early sun shone in all its brilliancy, 
reflecting their new beauty in the silvery 
stream, where the ducks, performing their 
ablutions, quacked to each other in their 
enjoyment of life, and for the time her great 
trouble appeared to fade beneath the influence 
of that glad, young morning. 


knew, but as the stream of life beg: 


next movement, she sat down to collect her 


Her baby had become restless, and taking 


“Could any in this beautiful world be so 


m of the smooth-mown grass, 


How long she thus remained she scarcely 
an to merge 








oft-repeated story of man’s perfidy and | before her it recalled her to her situation ; and 


after the 
years since she was there, and likely to be as 
many again before she would in the future. 


Edith fancied one or two looked strangely at | Pegra 


pressing the now sleeping babe to her breast 
she arose, nurses with their youthful charges 
peering into that wild, white face as she passed 
them in her exit from the park gates, 

She had tasted nothing since the preceding 
evening, so resolved to adjourn, in the first 
instance, to some quiet confectioner’s shop, 
where she could obtain refreshment. 

‘‘ Have you a time-table?” she asked the 
woman who wasevidently proprietress of the 
one she entered, as, in answer to her request 
for a cup of coffee and a slice of toast, the 
former placed the same before her, asking her 
to enter a little room adjoining. 

‘¢ Yes’m,”’ she replied, and returning almost 
instantly with thesame. ‘‘ What line is it you 
are wanting ?”’ she asked ; ‘I'll fiud it for you 
with pleasure if you like, seeing you’ve got 
the baby. What a dear little soul,” ihe con- 
tinued, looking searchingly at the latter, who, 
with nothing but its little laced night-dress, 
lay wrapped in its mother’s cloak. 

She had a nice, kind face, this strange wo- 
man, and, as she addressed, in baby lingo, 


endearing words tothe helpless infant, Edith 
could not restrain the mother.love which leapt 


to her heart, whilst she thought of her father- 


less babe ; and the tears she endeavoured to 
keep back fell on the rosy face, whilst her 
own, so sad, bent over the tiny form. 


But a customer coming in at the time Mrs. 


Newton was called away from the inner room 
where Edith sat, and when she returned all 
traces of her sudden emotion had passed. 


‘** Let’s see, where did you say you wanted 


to go to?” asked the latter, returning to 
Edith with the railway guide still in her hand, 
having laid it down on the counter the while 
she was engaged in the shop. 


“To Hillside,’ was the reply. “I am 


afraid I shall be too late for the noonday 
train.” 


‘“‘ Yes, that you will,” Mrs. Newton'answered, 


looking at the clock; ‘‘ but there’s one goes at 
six o’clock. Is anyone expecting you?” her 
woman’s curiosity being now thoroughly 
aroused, as her eyes fell on the rich, though 
unsuitable, attire of both mother and child. 


Mrs, Newton knew Hillside well, as she told 


Edith ; a straggling place enough, a house here 
and a cottage there, as though 
afraid to live near each other, an 
in the midst, to which one had to walk a mile 
to Sunday service. 


eople were 
a church 


“Tam going to my mother's,” Edith said; 
ormer having told her that it was 


‘‘Oh! then you used to lived at Hillside,’ 


Mrs. Newton continued on her return again 
from the shop where trade began to be brisk. 
“‘ Perhaps yon knew the Pegrams?” 


‘¢T have heard the name,” Edith answered, 


bending low over her child, rather to hide her 
face from the searching look of Mrs. Newton 


han to still the cry of the former. ‘“ Mrs. 


m kept a school there.” 
“Oh! a school, did she?” replied the wo- 


man. “ Well, she is my sister, only I’ve never 
seen her since her husband's death, when she 
left London with her three children—it must 
be getting or for'seven year now—to live down 
there, an: 

more offher although Idid go down once to try 
and find her out but, lor’ those country places 
gives me the horrors. 
country bumpkin or two if they could tell me 
where such a person lived, they gave me a 
stare and that was all, and I came back as wise 
as I started. But the time is getting on. 
Won't you have a chop, or anything, before 
you go to the station?” 


from that day to this I’ve heard no 


And after asking a 


*‘No, I thank you,” replied Edith, rising 


and wrapping her cloak round the child. “I 
will take a few biscuits and a little fresh milk 
for baby, and then I will go.” 


The same was speedily procured, when, 


bidding Mrs. Newton good-bye, Edith emerged 
into the busy street, where she hastily 
engaged a cab to drive her to thestation. Her 
intention was to return to Hillside, to beg her 
mother's pardon, and implore her to give her 
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her protection. Of that mother's loveshe fett 
sure, undutifal, wicked asshehed- been. She 
would not, when she had heard ‘her sad story, 
refase her the forgiveness for whichshe wou 
| ag And as the train bere her quick—quick 
rem the great metropolis where she had 
known snch misery—as the pure fresh air of 
the country came over the hills to kiss her 
wan, faded face—she felt itas a foretaste of 
that peace which was awaiting her, and a 
sense of mogasones even came inte her young 
heart when ehe alighted at her destination. 

She had no fear that amy. of the villagers 
she might, , meet would ones 
in that pale, worn face the girl who left 
them in all the freshness of her youthful 
beauty but ashort eighteen months since; 
and the hour was late.as well, the shadows of 
evening creeping stealthily over hill and dale, 
making the way dall and gloomy, over which 
the large oaks spread their branches, and the 
meee leaves whispered softly to each 
other. 

She begam to feel very weary, her light 
bardem making her arms ache; and a light of 
gladuess leapt inte her eyes when thechimneys 
of Myrtle came in view, though a 
shudder passed through her frame as 
thoughts of when she last saw it crowded 
through her miad. 

Suddenly a dreadful fear took possession of 
her. The eottage—the home to which she 
would have returned —stood before her like.an 
empty tomb ; no light shone from the lattice 
windows; no smoke arose from the ebimueys 
to speak of life within, whilst the darkness 
gathered like a pall over all. 

Struggling against an indefined dread she 


advanced to the little gate. Ib was locked—a | 


padlock too—the safer to secure i again in- 
truders, and mercifal heavens! as the moon 
shone with almost a supernatural light from the 
clonds which had before obscured her, Edith 
read on @ large bill in the parlour-window, 
a To Let.”” 

“ Gone !’’ she cried, in an agony of despair. 
. Oh! ae I ana Glee, 
or my sin,” whilst drooping on 
still ground, she burst inte a food of tears. 

Sob after sob broke from her bosom, to 
which sheclosely pressed her infant in her mad 
grief ; and then, as the latter's wail fell om her 
ear, a sudden resolve seamed to take posses- 
sion of her, when wildly leaping to her feet 
she fled from the shadow of the leaves.as they 
fell. over the little garden now overgrown 
with weeds and thistles. 

“Don't tempt me, don't tampt mo!” she 
cried, beating the air as though driving some- 
thing back. “Heaven! am I mad?” 

But her words were lost.on the still night 
air, on which no sound fell but the rippling of 
the quiet waters, as they glided on beneath 
the moonbeams in the-river, along the banks-of 
which she had sooften wanderedin those 
bygone days, and to which nowshe ° 
@ strange fascination urging heronce more to 
gaze upon the silvery-stream, that weird voice 
still rmging im her ears, until she came 
nearer, nearer to the river’s bank. 

Her hat had fallen back from her golden 
head, her hair waved hither and thither as 
the night breeze played with her yellew 
tresses, whilst the moon, riding high in the 
heavens, shone down on a white seared face, 
from which the blue eyesstarted with the fire 
of madness. 

“ Better so, betier so,” she said, when, 
casting aside the clowk which covered it, she 
impressed hot, burning kisses en her baby’s 
face. Then with one gaze to the heavens 
where the clouds. were again gathering over the 
moon's disc, she planged it into the silent 
waters beneath. One mament she stood 
rooted to the spot, when the sound of a 
human tread fell on her ear, and like a wild 
animal at bay she fled with a scream which 
rent the stillness.of the midnight air. 





THE LONDON BEADER. 


CHAPTER Vil: 
TES OLD LOVE AND TRE NEW. 


stairs?” he asked,“as James appeared, in 
answer to his summons. 4 
“It is Annette, sir,” was:the-weply, “in 
ies in the kitchen, for Mrs. Benfour is 
nowhere in the house, nor the baby neither, 
and ‘she is sure something has happened to 
them. 


“"Phat's not likely, sir,’ James answered, 
“for Annette says the child was taken from 
its. cot, not even 


F 
| 
i 
| 


a ‘of forgiveness from her 
Det di icigat-encing day wore om, and 20 


sign of her return. Servants were semt in 
every direction, but-no-tidings of his beloved, 
until all hope sank within bis breast ; and his 
heart went out with a cruel wail of anguish, 


as he returned late at night to his desolate}. 
and forsaken home. 


But hope, whieh i eternal in: the 

test. Her mother’shome.: Might she not 

ve fied there with her babe? So, with the 

early light he was in up, for how could he. 

rest, unconscious of ? And, with the: 

first train going thither he was on his way to 
Hiltside. 


He lost not a moment, impatient of the 
ee Oe 
so well, leading to ‘8 cottage; he. 
had not advanced many yards between the 
two hedges, where the yellow primroses prow 
-in sweet profasion, each side-of a shady lane, 
of'a man ap- 

from the direction. 

As the latter advanced he felt the colour 
forsake his face, and his limbs trembled be- 
neath him for what was he tosay to this man 
whonr had robbed of hie heart's dearest 
‘treasure—who had consigned to his care all 
that he held most dear? 


not z of 
vanced to Sydney's side, a light. 
eaming in his 5 
“ Well met, Sy Bonfour,” he exclaimed. 
“ And what of Edith? Do yow bring me good 
tidings of my lost love?” 
There was something in his tone whick the 








his mind t 
terrible on his coun- 
tenance, 


‘even in the moonk see imprinted 
‘on her coumterance.’’ 
“and you did, man me that you 


Twas too late I heard. a plunge, a splash, 
and on reaching the river's. brink I saw bat 
i washed over thegrave 


parsuit; but at 
down beneath a wal 
“Aad you sawed her? Heaven bless you! 


elose 
‘by, where I knew she would be well eared for.”’ 
** And they took her in?’ gasped Sydney. . 
« They did.” 
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Then take me to her,” in reply but have time $0 eclleot her thoughts as to| should do so, Number 14, Church-street, 
bended knees | her future. don’t forget,” and placing a business-card, on 


“ idle resolve,” replied his compani 
‘‘for will not the stream reveal the senet 
which now lies buried beneath its surface ?” 
pn nor reece ee re rm a 

“ But surely we can save her?” he asked. 


ever present withher! Yes,” he continued in 
the stillness of the night, “she left the pro- 
tection of the people into whose hands I had 
| her, and went out, leaving nota 

track behind her.” 

Then after a pause, as though unable further 
to control his feelings, he turned to where the 
wretched man stood before him, his every 
sense paralysed beneath the weight of his 
terrible sorrow. 

“ And this is:your work, Sydney Bonfour!” 
he added. 

Bat a groan alone escaped from the lips of 
his miserable companion, who, t ing ‘his 
oe ony his head, suddenly fell forward at 

8 





It was but a second’s work to turn him 
round, that the light might fall upon his 
pallid features ; but the eyes were opened now 
with a glassy stare, when, quickly unfastening 
his vest, Jack pressed his hand wpon his heart, 
but its beatings had ceased for ever. 

Sydney Bonfour-was dead, 


eS 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SORROW FOLLOWS ON, 


On that night when Edith fied from the 
people in whose hands John Hartman had , 
placed her, like the recollection of a fearful 
dream the remembrance of her crime came 
back to her, the trnth of which, now that her 
senses had in measure returned, she could 
not bring her mind to believe. But, then, 


bp: eter 
as n kept presenting itself 
to her the fe reality took possession of 
her brain, till in all its horrible certainty she 
became convineed of the dreadful crime to | 
which her madness had led: her; and in the 
terror which overcame her; as the conse- 
quences of her act presented itself to her im- 
agination, she fied from the roof which would 

The day deeideend strange 

he ds a y dawned, and‘a 

fascination leading her to the where the 
waters still rolled on, hiding evidence of 
her guilt, she rested fora moment beside its 
banks, when it all came back to ber recolleo- 
tion in its vividness, 
FP ao tern er ene 

f sband's perfidy, : Journey to - 
side, to her mother's home to find i deserted, 
and then the wild eae a led her to 
the river’s brink, and then—oh, heavens !— | 
the murder of her child. And as she began | 
to reatise the jeopardy in which she stood—as | 
the evidence of her crime would assuredly be i 
bronght home to her—a wish to save her own 
life took hold ofsher. 

It was not that she feared death, but tho | 


——en 


san | 
omadaicly weatenl chatter san 


t 

Onee in the labyrinth of the 
felt her chances of escape » ed; The few ' 
pounds, with one or two trinkets which we | 


oideaiiconnces The Nest on the 
previous day, would keep her from want until 
she could some means of subsistence. | 


procure 

So the first thing on her arrival in the 
metropolis was te procure a lod where 
she could not only gain the rest ehe needed, 





| self‘from felling: “ , 
' ing and charity food for my own sister's 


great measure to calm her fears, 
whilst she formed @ resolution to find out, if 
possible, the whereabouts of her mother and 

trusting to that mother's love to en- 
able ber without danger to unburden her 
mind of her terrible seoret. 

Eé@ith bad now been two days in her new 
abode, when going out to make a few neces- 
sary purchases her attention became riveted 
on a poster outside a paper shop in the 
a on which in large letters appeared a 
ine ,— 

“Suppren Dears or a-Geyrneman at Hinusmr,” 
and she was about to enter the same to pur- 
chase a paper, when she became conscious of 
someone close to her, for whom the line also 
seemed to havean attraction, when, on turning, 
she discovered it to be Mrs. Newton, at whose 
house she had breakfasted but three days ago. 

‘*Good evening,” said that lady, recognising 
in Edith at oncethe strange customer of the 
other morning. ‘* Did you the train all 
right the day you wanted to goto Hillside?” 

“Yes, I thamk yon,” replied the latter, 


making a step nearer the door ; but Mrs. 
Newton was not so easily to be thrown off, as 
she cofrtinned,— 


“ T see you are going’to buya paper to see 
what that is,” and pointed to the con- 
spicuous announcement. “So am I. But 
how is baby? And did you hear anything of 
the Pegrams down there?” 

Both questions being asked im the same 
breath Edith had time to recover herself 
before Mrs. Newton could notice the pallor 
which pervaded her features at the mention 
of the first, whilst to the latter-she replied, — 

‘They were gone, and the schoel closed.” 

“Well, now, that is strange,’ Mrs. Newton 
answered, ‘for the very day you were at my 
place—it was near upon closing time—when a 
young fellow watks into my shop, and asks 
me if I could tell him.on what line that was, 
and the shows me: the advertisement of a 
cottage which was to Jeti 

“<« Fiitiside!® says: I, reading the seme. 
‘Lor’, yes,’ and I tefis'‘him: “Do you thinkof 
taking it ?’ I ask. 

«“« Yes,’ he says, “for his wife and he to 
open a school, as they understood thore had 
been one there for years, but the party who 
kept it, a widow, was dead.’ ‘Do you 
her name?’ Iasked, my ‘heart'all of a flutter 
like. 

“<« Well,’ says he, after considering a long 
time, ‘ I ought to-know ; the agent did tell us, 
but Annie is sure to remember, amd he 
beckoned to a young women who was looking 
at the cakes and things in my shop window, 
and says she, * Why, Pegram,’ after bis asking 
her about it. 

“ Lor’, says I, “you have given me-a turn 
She was my sister, and I wonder what's 
become of the childer.’ “There were only 
two little boys, I believe,’ said his wife, as 
nice a young woman as ever you saw, ‘and I 
think, dear,’ she said, turning to her husband, 
‘Mr. Brown, “the: acwes they had ‘beeu 

laced im some © clergymen.’ 
“But I shall find ont all about it,” con- 
tinned Mrs: Néwton, who, in ber anxiety 
respecting her nephews, failed by the dim 


' light to notice the white face of her com- 


panion, as she leant by the door to save: her- 
have no charity larn- 
children—“not 1,” _ she I Binge to 
bonnee in to procure her paper, her eyes 
falling on tdith, “Zor’, you do look bad!’’ 
she said. “Aren't you well?” 

“Not very,’ was the reply, “and I will get 
home quickly; but, if you do not mind, I 
should like to know when you hear any news 
of the Pegrams, for I remember the boys 
well. May I come and see you?” 

“May you come and see me? What an 
idea! Why; I shall only be too glad that you 


know | 3 


‘which her name, address, and calling were 
plainly distinguishable, Mrs. Newton cordially 
shook the extended hand, whilst Edith, after 
having purchased her paper, hastily returned 
to her humble home. 

Once again in her little room, feeling safe 
from the horrible shadow ever in her wake, 
she hastened to read the paragraph which had - 
attracted her attention. 

It was.an account of the sudden death of 
Sydney Bonfour,on whose body an inquest 
had been held that day, when a verdict 
ascribing heart disease as the cause of the 
same was returned, 

Of course there was a lengthy article, in 
which the noble lineage, the muny amiable 
qualities of the deceased were fully com- 
mented on, but for Edith there were the 
few words which told her ke was dead, and in 
that one sentence her of sorrow was filled 
to overflowing—his eot, his perfidy, all 
swallowed up in the great:love now buried in 
his grave, as with a ery of agovy she fell on 
the floor, overwhelmed with the tide of her 
mighty sorrow. 

(To be concluded tm our next.) 








IN A SPANISH STREET. 

TH women’s dresss had no peculiarity ex- 
cept want of conformity to amy contemporary 
fashion. I met two or three groups of peasants 
in thick woollen petticoats of old gold colour 
with a cherry border, black bodices, and 
cherry kerchiefs; some of the men wore the 
red basque berret, but the predominating hues 
were black and brown. 

The streets were thronged all day long, but 
nobody seemed to be going any whither, or to 
bave anything.to do, except for an hour on 
Sunday morning, when everybody was going 
to or from church; that was my only ghmpse 
of the upper classes, and they too wore the 
cloak or mantilla-veil, according to sex. 

The ladies were for the most part dressed 
in black, with crape veils instead of ‘lace. 

Walking a and threes; their missal 
clasped in their bands, and a long: silver 
rosary dangling before them, their dark eyes, 
cast down under their long black ey 8, 
they looked tike-members of a religious order. 
I saw a few handsome faces, the outline oval 
the features regular, the complexion like 
ivory, the hair, brows, and eyes dark as 


As a rule, the faces of both men and women 
were too strongly marked for beanty, the 
features tended to coarseness, the skin to 
wrinkles and sallowness, the brows to grow 
too close and heavy. An expression of 
gravity, dignity. and reserve in almost every 
face redeemed it from commonness. 

The men are not tall, but well knit. The 
soldiers strike one as under size, on am aver- 
age; the officers are fine men, but the dis- 
tinction is more in their bearing than in 
height. 


An Uxnovery Viarox.—It isa singular fact 
that the — animal known ene 
is never to see your qualities, 
snaps at your bad Lee pat emmy sero 
a fly. He looks you allever oo ees 
microscope, and if there is:somet in 
your life does he take it gently in his hands, 
hold it up to the sunshine, turn it round to get 
a better view, and put it back in its place with 
the remark, “ That’s worth having, and I'm 
glad you haveit; try and get some moreof the 
same kind!” Never. Wesay it very empha- 
tically, Never! He is not candid in that way. 
But let him catch a glimpseof a fib-and he will 
chase it as a weasel does a rat, and when he 
has caught it he will hold it op with an air of 
triumph, as though he bad no other business 
in life than to hunt for sueh things, and then 
deliver a forty minutes discourse on the ulti- 
mate destination of people who tell fibs, and 
end by ea) ing with an airof deprecation, ‘I’m 








candid, and always say what I think.” 
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HILDA’S FORTUNES. 


—0— 


CHAPTER XLY. 


Lorp Derine’s surprise may be better 
imagined than described when he came into 
the library to welcome Eric—of whose arrival 

- he had been informed—and was told by the 
Ear! that his friend was in reality his elder 
brother. 

In a few words Lord Westlynn gave all the 
explanation that was necessary, and then 


Arthur turned round to Eric, and grasped his | 


hand with even more than his usual affec- 

tion. . 

“To say I am glad is to say little!’ he 
exclaimed, with deep feeling in his voice, that 
sufficiently vouched for his sincerity. 

If the Earl had for one moment feared that 
Arthur would begrudge his elder brother the 
title and dignity he had so long —— he 
was entirely relieved from any such fear by 
the young man's manner, which was cordiality 
itself; indeed, the thought of losing the posi- 
tion as heir to the Earldom never once 
crossed Arthur’s mind, and the only sensa- 
= he experienced were entirely pleasur- 
able. 

‘* What are you going to do about my grand- 
mother?” he asked, when particulars of the 
story had been given him. 

*‘Do*about your grandmother?” repeated 
the Earl, rather vaguely. 

‘“Yes. She must know that her evi! plots 
have failed, and that this house cannot be 
her home for the future,” said the young man, 
sternly. ‘‘ We had better ask her to come 
down, and have it out with her as soon as 
possible.” | 

The message was sent by a footman, and in 
a very short time the Dowager answered it in 
person. She an angrily at Eric, who 
bowed profoundly as he placed her a chair. 

‘* What do you want with me?” she asked, 
taking no notice of the salutation, as she 
turned to her son-in-law. 

‘First ofall, I want to introduce to you 
my eldest son—Lord Dering,” responded the 
Earl, placing his hand on Eric’s shoulder. 

Lady Hawksley grew livid, and sank down 
on the chair as if her strength had suddenly 
deserted her. 

**Tt has come at last!’ she muttered, below 
her breath. 

* Yes,” Lord Westlynn continued, sternly, 
‘* after all these years, justice is about being 
rendered, and the boy whose birthright you 
tried so hard to steal will at last have his 
rights, and assume his proper name and posi- 
tion. Your share in deceiving me is known.” 

‘*Has Anne Lloyd betrayed me?’’ she 
interrupted, seeing that further attempts at 
concealment were useless. 

‘*No; bat that ‘Providence which shapes 
our ends, rough hew them as we will,’ has 
decreed that your machinations should come 
to naught. In Anne Lloyd’s safe was found 
the certificate of my marriage with Flora 
Graham, and there is not the slightest diffi- 
culty in proving Eric Verrall to be my son— 
ths son you told me died a few weeks after 
his mother, and of whose burial you showed 
me the forged certificate.’’ 

‘It was not forged,” she said, with a harsh 
laugh, ‘‘ for a child named ‘ Frederick George ’ 
did die at that time, and I only took advan- 
tage of that circumstance. I have done 
nothing for which the law can touch me.” 

‘* No,” pyt in Arthur, with fine scorn; ‘ but 
if you have kept within the limits of the law 
your conduct is no less despicable toall honest 
ani right-minded people.”’ 

She put up her hands with a gesture of 
entreaty that was almost despairing. 

** You ought not to blame me, Arthur. What 
I did was for your sake.” 

‘* That is no excuse,” 

‘* It should be in your eyes,” she said, piti- 
fally. ‘I loved you so well that I would have 


“But you did this wrong before I was 
born!” 

“Yes, and then I acted in the interests of 
your mother, who I saw fading before my eyes, 
and all for love of Lord Westlynn. If he 
known he had a son living, he would pro- 
bably have refrained from marrying again." 

‘* We will not speak of that,” exclaimed the 
Earl, hastily, fearing to have his dead wife’s 
name dragged into the discussion. ‘‘ The point 
to be insisted on now is that Dering Court is 
no longer a suitable home for you, and the 
sooner you leave it, the less awkward it will be 
for all parties concerned.” 

Without a word she got up, and casting one 
glance of malignant hat on Eric quitted 
the room. 

That same evening she left Dering Court, 
never to return to it again. 

To Eric, the events that had happened, and 
the fact that he was, instead of a penniless 
soldier, the acknowledged son and heir of Lord 
Westlynn, seemed more like a dream than a 
reality ; but out of the chaos of exciting sen- 
sations one fact presented itself with vivid 
clearness—he was now in a position to tell 
Hilda his love, and woo her without fear of 
misinterpretation. 

Soon after Lady Hawksley’s departure from 
the library, he drew Arthur into the window 
recess, and said, in a low voice,— 

‘‘Is Miss Fitzherbert still at the Castle?” 

A change came over his hearer’s face—so 
sudden and so marked, that a foreboding of 
evil seized on the young man almost before the 
last word left his lips. 

‘* There is something wrong !’’ he exclaimed, 
quickly ; ‘‘ what has happened to Hilda?”’ 

For a moment Arthur could not speak, and 
Eric was thrown into a fever of suspense by 
his silence. 

‘¢ Tell me the worst,’’ he entreated, his breath 
coming in sharp gasps, as he caught hold of his 
half-brother’s arm, and pressed it excitedly. 
“Is she ill ?”’ 

‘* Worse than that.” 

‘“‘Then she is dead!” cried our hero, and 
without another word he turned and left the 
room, rushing out into the air as if he were on 
the point of suffocation. 

Of his horror and despair it is impossible to 
speak. Just in the moment of his triumph— 
just as he raised the sparkling cup of happi- 
ness to his lips, and tasted the brimming elixir 
it contained—Fate intervened, and with re- 
morseless hand dashed the goblet in fragments 
at his feet. 

His had been no boy’s love—no ephemeral 
fancy, born of a woman's beauty, and fanned 
into a flame by syren smiles, but the one strong 
passion of a man's life—the love that is strong 
as death! He felt like a gambler who has 
oars his allon one throw of the dice, and— 

ost | 
In the madness of his despair one idea 
dominated the rest—he must see Hilda, yes, 
even though the dread conqueror had set his 
seal on her brow. What in life had beendenied 
him Death should yield, for he would press 
his warm, living lips to her pale dead ones, 
and consecrate a vow that henceforward his 
life should be devoted to her memcry—no other 
woman should ever take her place ! 

He walked on to the Castle, passed un- 
challenged through the Hall, and on the stair- 
case met Mr. Fox, who, worried and anxious 
as he himself was, stared in astonishment at 
the haggard features of the young officer. 
‘‘Let me see her—take me to her!” Eric 
entreated, forgetful of all conventionalities in 
the depth of his grief ; ‘*no one on earth loved 
her so well as I—no one has a better right to 
look upon her.”’ 

Mr. Fox was not a romantic man, but he 
was keenly touched by the young man’ssorrow, 
and without another word took him upstairs, 
unlocked a door, and ushered him into a dark 
room, where he left him—but only to stand on 
the landing outside, and watch that no one else 
visited the chamber of death. 

Reverently and tenderly Eric lifted the sheet 


at the pale loveliness, which, in its perfect 
stillness and beauty, looked like some exquisite 
marble image. A quantity of white flowers 
were strewn about, lilies, hyacinths, narcissus, 
and a few white violets, the scent of which 
lay heavily on the close air. 

‘* Hilda !’” murmured her lover, ‘‘ my beauti- 
ful Hilda, is not my love strong enough to save 
you from Death? I think if I were in your 
place, and your dear lips called me, my soul 
would come back!” 

He knelt by the side of the bed, then got 
up, and in a sudden excess of passionate 
grief bent over her, holding her in his arms, 
pressing his lips to hers, calling her by every 
endearing name; ay, over and over 
again how dearly he loved her, and how life 
held no other hope than that of meeting her 
in the “ better land.’’ 

As he kissed her, it seemed to him her lips 
grew warm, her body less fixed in its rigidity, 
her eyelids trembled ; and then, as he: asked 
himself if he were not the victim of an hallu- 
cination, her eyes opened, and then she 
looked at him with living consciousness in her 
gaze! 

A loud cry burst involuntarily from the 
young man, and made Mr. Fox hurry into the 
room, frightened and amazed. 

“What is the matter?” he exclaimed, 
pausing on the threshold. ‘‘ What does this 
mean?” 

«It means that Love is stronger than Death 
—that Hilda, who was supposed to be dead, 
lives!”’ responded Eric, in a strange, half- 
strangled voice that, if he had been a woman, 
would have turned to hysterics. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

Yes, it was even so. Hilda had indeed been 
rescued from the very jaws of the grave— 
called back, by the voice of love, from the 
grasp of the cruel enemy, who had been so 
near —— her. 

No n to describe the surprise of Dr. 
Freeman when he appeared on the scene— 
the wild excitement and confusion that per- 
vaded the Castle when the news became 
known. Even Mary Goode, cold and callous 
as she was to everyone save herself and her 
own belongings, was thrown entirely off her 
balance by it, and fora few moments, relaxed 
the watch she had been deputed to keep on 
Evelyn, who, for the last twenty-four hours, 
had been virtually a prisoner in her own 


room. 
Evelyn, when told by Mr. Fox of the crime 
of which she was suspected, had vowed she 
was innocent—and finding her protestations 
unheeded had relapsed into moody silence, 
only broken when Mary Goode had trium- 
hantly revealed to her her identity, and told 
er the pur for which she had come to 
Dering Castle. 
Then Evelyn’s composure had given way, 
and a sudden panic had seized her. She saw 
in this dark-browed woman the Nemesis who 
was destined to track ber to her doom, and a 
gloomy depression settled uponher. She had, 
in her calculations, overrated her powers of 
endurance, for she fancied she would be able 
to remain mistress of herself through all the 
excitement that would naturally follow her 
cousin’s death. For suspicion falling upon 
her she was entirely unprepared; her plans 
had been laid so carefully, her abstraction of 
the poison from Nadir’s cabinet, so skilfully 
and secretly accomplished, that discovery had 
seemed well-nigh impossible ; hence Mr. Fox's 
accusation fallen upon her with all the 
force and suddenness of a thunderbolt. 
When—all anxiety to know what was hap- 
pong outside—the nurse left her, Evelyn 
immediately determined to take advantage 
of her liberty. For in her hurry Mary 
Goode had left the door ajar, and Evelyn 
was of course unaware of the nature of the 
excitement, whose echoes had dimly reached 
her own chambers. 
Quick as lightning, her subtle brain weighed 








hesitated at nothing that could benefit you.” 


from the face of the dead girl, and gazed down 


the pros and cons of her present position, and 
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she rapidiy came to the conclusion that cir- 
cumetsxtiel evidence was strongly against 
her, and that, added to the testimony of the 
nurse, it would be sufficient to procure her 
conviction. 

She shuddered, as the picture of a court of 
justice—the eager spectators, the judge in his 
black cap—presented. itself to her mental 
vision; in point of fact, the strain on her 
mind was too great, and beneath it her former 
indomitable courage gave way, and her one 
hope lay in flight. 

No sooner had Mary Goode ee gre 
than Evelyn went to her writing-table, took 
from it a case of jewels—none other than the 
Fitzherbert family diamonds—and then, 

utting on her hat and mantle, she sli 

rom the room into the passage, at the end of 

which was # door, leading by a staircase 
little ‘used into the garden. Through this 
she passed, unheard and unseen, and thus 
she passes from this story. 

As for Hilda, weak and fragile as a snow- 
drop that has just lifted its head above the 
ground, she was, nevertheless, fated to a 
speedy recovery; and it may be questioned 
whether this happy result was not hastened 
by the fervent words of love that had fallen 
from Eric’s lips, as she lay in the trance from 
which he had wakened her. 

Of course the young soldier—half frantic 
with joy, as he had a few minutes before 
been with grief—was instantly banished from 
her chamber, of which Dr. Freeman and the 
nurse took possession, while Mr. Fox tele- 
graphed to town fora physician, who had 
made poisons and their effects a special study, 
and who, when he came to Dering Castle, and 
was told what had happened, and shown the 
medicine that Dr. Freeman had already 
tested, was enabled to give a clear diagnosis 
of the case. 

The poison was a deadly one, but required 
the utmost care in administration, for an 
overdose would have the effect of sending its 
victim into a state of coma, during which the 
action of the respiratory organs would be so 
nearly suspended as to make it well-nigh im- 
possible for even a medical man to distinguish 
at from death. 

If given in minute quantities it undermined 
the strength and constitution to such an ex- 
tent that the person taking it died from 
weakness and exhaustion, the fatal termina- 
tion being preceded by an attack of palpita- 
tion of the heart. 

Evelyn, as has before been hinted, procured 

the poison from Nadir's cabinet, and her 
reason for fixing on it had been the fact of 
her having heard him describing its properties 
to Hilda during one of her lessons on 
chemistry. She had been very cautious in 
its administration until the night the heiress 
had declared her intention of making a will, 
and then cupidity had urged her to double the 
dose, with the effect we have seen. It should 
be mentioned that in his description the sup- 
posed Hindoo had said nothing about the state 
of coma that would su e on a double 
qnantity being given, for the lesson had come 
to an abrupt termination on Hilda being in- 
formed that visitors were awaiting her. 

The nurse's rage and astonishment, when 
she found Evelyn gone, may be imagined. 
She went to Mr. Fox, and implored him to 
take measures for her being found; but the 
lawyer, after a consultation with Dr. Free- 
man, came to the conclusion that, on the 
whole, it would be best to leave Miss Monkton 
alone. He was sure that Hilda would never 
consent to haying her cousin prosecuted, and 
as her crime had failed in its intended effect, 
it would serve no purpose to bring about a 
public exposure, 

Upon this, Mary Goode, or Maria Godfrey, 


last heard of, that lady was on the point of 
marriage with a rich Yankee, who had made 
his money “out west,” and was not particular 
as to his wife’s antecedents. 

Before very long, nursed by Mrs. Parker, 
and attended with zealous care by Dr. Free- 
man, Hilda was convalescent, and the very 
first day she was able to sit up a note was 
brought to her, accompanied by a large 
— ‘of white violets and maidenhair 
ern. 

The note was signed “ Eric,” and it im- 
plored her to let the writer see her. 

“‘ Bring Captain Verrall up,” said Hilda, a 
lovely flush coming on her pale cheeks. As 
the young man was announced, Mrs. Parker, 
who was one of the kindest, and most accom- 
modating of duennas, slipped quietly from the 
room. 

Eric came forward, and took the young 
girl's hand; bzat, for a moment, he could not 
speak, and Lis smotion seemed to communi- 
cate itself to our heroirie, who trembled, and 
let her eyes fall beneath his intent gaze. 

‘‘ Hilda!” said the young man, at length. 
‘I can’t be conventional, and greet you as an 
ordinary friend; my heart is so full that my 
feelings have passed beyond my control. I 
love you, dearest, and the one hope of my life 
is to win you. What have you to say to 
me?” 

Her courage came back, and she lifted her 
clear eyes questioningly. 

‘I thought,” she said, in a low tone, ‘‘I 
nag 24 it was Evelyn you cared for. She told 
me she was engaged to you.” 

“Then she told you an untruth! You are 
the only woman to whom I have ever spoken 
9 word of love,” he exclaimed, hotly. 
| ae ‘ 

“Wait!” interrupted the girl; and then 
she reminded him of the scene she had 
witnessed in the Castle drawing-room the 
morning he had come to say “ farewell.” 

Eric was a man of unsullied honour, who 
would have suffered anything rather than 
betray a woman’s secret; but Evelyn, by the 
lie she had told, and the false position in which 
she had placed him, had absolved him from 
every obligation, and forfeited the right to 
exact his silence regarding the passion she had 
entertained for him. 

As delicately as he could, he told Hilda all 
that had taken place between himself and her 
cousin, and she saw at once how she had been 
deceived 


“Now,” he said, as he finished, “‘ what answer 
have you'to giveme? Are you willing to ignore 
wealth and rank, and take a soldier of fortune 
for your husband?”’ 
‘* Wealth and rank are nothing to me.” she 
whispered, simply, while the quick biashes 
came and went on her cheeks. 
*‘ Then you will marry me? ”’ 
** Yes,”-——in a whisper too low to be heard 
by anyone save a lover. 
He uttered an exclamation, and seized her 
in his arms, and then, for a few blissful seconds, 
oe mn all the world—everything save their 
ove 
Afterwards Eric told her of what had hap- 
pened, and of the series of incidents that had 
seenianted in his interview with Lord West- 
nn. 
‘‘ Why, it sounds like a romance!’’ Hilda‘ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘ and, after all, you have deceived 
me, for instead of a ‘soldier of fortune,’ I am 
engaged to a man far above myself in rank.” 
‘* Bat far below you in everything else, and 
only made worthy of you by his love!”’ Eric 
whispered back. 
* * . * * 
The country for many miles round was 
thrown into a state of unparalleled excitement, 
for so many events had not tripped so quickly 


left the Castle, vowing that she would never |on each other's heels in the memory of the 
rest until Evelyn had been punished for her| oldest man in W——shire. First of all, Miss 


misdeeds. 


Fitzherbert had been miraculously — as it 


b bet i jher vengeance we have nothing to do, | seemed—restored to life; then Eric Verrall had 
re itis improbable that it willever be executed, | been installed at Dering Court as the Earl's 
or Miss Monkton and the Fitzherbert dia-| elder son, and had assumed the style and title 





monds are now in America; and when|of Viscount Dering; then Miss 


onkton had 


disappeared, and finally, Sir Douglas St. John 
—_ ck to the Manor, bringing his wife with 

im 

The wiseacres shook their heads, and won- 
dered what it all meant; but their curiosity 

was not destined to be gratified, for no one save 
the persons intimately concerned ever knew 
that Nadir, the Hindoo who for so long had 
lived at Dering Castle, was identical with Sir 
Donuglas’s unfortunate wife. 

Arthur was one of the first to hear of the St. 
Johns return; but astonished as he was at the 
news concerning Ida’s mother, he was still more 
astonished at receiving, the next morning, a 
letter from Ida herself. 

‘‘ Will you come and see me at once?” it 
said. ‘I have a great deal to tell you, for we 
have both been the victims of a great mistake, 
and—if you still wish it—everything can now be 
explained.” 

Directly he received this epistles the young 
man set off for the Manor in a tumult of 
delighted surprise ; and when he arrived there 
he was met in the hall by Ida, who led him 
into the drawing-room. 

She was rather paler than usual, but had 
dressed herself with great care, and looked as 
pretty and coquettish as ever. 

‘‘I hope,’’ she observed, demurely, as she 
closed the door, ‘‘ that my summons has not 
kept you from falfilling more importantengage- 
ments? ’’ 

“Don’t jest, Ida!’’ he exclaimed; ‘ you 
know quite well that there could be no other 
engagement which would concern me as nearly 
as seeing you. In your note you spoke of some 
mistake—what was it?” 

In an instant her coquettish airs vanished, 
and she became as serious as he was. 

‘IT thought there was an insuperable barrier 
between us,” she said, looking down, “and 
now I find there is—not !” 

“Then do you mean to say that you are 
now willing and free to become my wife?”’ 

“ Yes, supposing that you still wish it.” 

What Arthur said need not be chronicled, 
but after a short indulgence in the sort of 
idiotic behaviour lovers most affect, a sudden 
thought struck him, and he said,— 

* One thing, Ida, I must tell you; Iam no 
longer Viscount Dering, but simply a younger 
son, of somewhat limited means. What do you 
say to that?” 

‘‘Ah! I knew all about it ever so long ago,” 
she returned, indifferently. ‘But your news 
falls very flat after mine. I have a whole history 
to repeat, and I feel for all the world just as 
I used to when I wasa little girl, saying a 
lesson off by heart. First of all, you know my 
mother has come back?” 

Arthur bowed acquiescence in silence. He 
knew little about Lady St. John, but that little 
was hardly in her favour. Ida was quick to 
observe the worey. | in his face. 

‘Oh, Arthur!” she exclaimed, veryearnestly, 
while tears welled up into her bright eyes. ‘‘ I 
wish I could tell you all my mother has 
suffered, and how nobly she has borne her 
troubles! You know of what she was aoc- 
cused ’’—a blush rose to the girls face, and her 
fingers twisted themselves together after a 
nervous fashion peculiar to her—‘ well, only 
two days ago her innocence was proved. 
Colonel Fanshawe died, and just before hia 
death he confessed that he had not only mes- 
merised her, but given her drugs in order to 
take’ her away from,her home, and that 
he believed her to be one of the purest of 
women.” 

Then followed an explanation of what is 
already known to the reader, and after that 
Arthur and Ida went together into the library, 
where they were received by Sir Douglas and 
his wife—both of them anxious to welcome 
their daughter’s future husband. 
* * e . * 
Little more remains to be told unless our 
readers wish to follow Hilda and Ida to the 
altar, where somethree months after the events 
just recorded they were led by Lord West- 
lynn’s two sons, and such a wedding had not 





taken place in W—shire for many a long year. 
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The county pry es were fail of the beanty of 
the brides, and the g+lient bearing of the 
bridegrooms ; and when, amidst a shower of 
rice and old slippers, they set forth on their 
honeymoon, good wishes followed them from 
all sorts and conditions of men. 

Amongst Hilda’s wedding presents was a 

geously illuminated floral album from 
Eosmeline De Courcy Saunders, together 
with a note from that young lady, in 
Miss Fitzherbert that by the time she 
it the sender would have changed her name 
for the less grandly sounding one of “* Mills.” 

People say Sir Douglas St. John has grown 
young again—perhaps it ie because he has 
partly relinquished his studious habits now 
that his gentle and stil} beautiful wife is by 
his side. They arecalied by their neiyhbours 
“Darby and Joan,” and the one effurt of the 
baronet’s life seems to be to try and’ atone to 
Tdafia for ail she has suffered. He knows now 
of her-econnection with Lord Westlynn 
her sister's marriage, and that it was Florence 
he saw at Shrewabary station that unhappy 
day so long ago. 

Luey was offered a home by both her 
brothers-in-law, but declined the offer, and has 
installed herself in the suite of a 
formerly occupied by Nadir at Dering Castle, 
for it is to Brie, the son of her favourite sister, 
that her heart turns most fondly, and although 
he and she had a difference of opinion with 
regard to the legitimacy of the means she took 
to possess herself of Anne Lloyd’s papers, itis 
the only quarrel that ever , or ever is 
likely to, take place between them. 

There is the prattle of childish voices and the 
music of childish laughter at Dering Castle 
now, and Hilda thinks her fortunes are their 
brightest ard best ! 


[THE END.] 





PACETLA 


“You never saw my hands as dirty as 
that,” said a petulant mother to her little 
girl. “No; bnt your ma did, I daresay,” 
was the reply. 

“ Tuar's a beefsteak joke,” remarked.one of 
the boarders at breakfast. ‘‘ What kind of 
joke’s that? ’’ asked the man across the table. 
** Too tough to be pleasant.’’ 


Aw Avonoey.—I am extremely sorry I 
offended = yesterday; you must not be 
angry with me; you see Il always get excited 
when I hear people talk such rubbish as you 
did yesterday.” 


** Ong half the world don’t know how the 
other half live!” exclaimed a gossiping 
woman. ‘Oh, well,” said her neighbour, 
“‘don't worry about it; ‘tisn’t your fault if 
they don’t. know.” 

Taz subject of christening ships with 
battles. of wine is about to be taken up by 
the. temperance people, who assert that the 
rolling of vessels at sea is mainly caused 
thereby. 


A tapy relates a story of her little boy 
whom she took last summer for the first time 
to the seaside. The little fellow was greatly 
pleased with the sight. One day, when he 
saw the first ocean steamer approach the 
coast, he was exuberant: “ Oh! mamma, just 
pe a see. There's a big locomotive taking 
a bath.” 


Some people when they experience a loss are 
despondent ; others go to work all the harder 
oan make a gain that more than covers the 
loss. There is a.good moral in the following. 
At the battle of Shiloh an officer rushed up to 
Grant and said: ‘“Sheneral, Schwartz's 
battery is took.” ‘ Well, sir,” said Grant, 
“you spiked the guns before they were 
taken?” “Vat! Schpike dem new guns? 


No, Sheneral, it would schpoil’em.” ‘ Well, 
then, what did you do?” “Do? Vy, we 
went right in and we took ’em back again,’ 





‘“Winat isthe worst thing about riches?” 
askel the Sanday-school teacher. And’ the 
new Boysni@; “ Not haying any t”’ 

“ Tne Pregs, the. Palpit, and Petticoats—the 
three ruling, arent of the day, The first 

edge, the second 


spreads, know! morals, and 
the last spreads considerably.” 

Nervous. old. , enters a train;. when 
aboni.to seat discovers a horrid..manm 


with a gan. “I hope that _e is not leaded,” 
Frolicsome sportsman: ‘‘ Yes, me’am,. if) is. 
However, £ will insertthis cork in the muzzle, 

Theret” The timid oneis.satisfed. ’ 
Tux other day, as two friends were: talking 
began to bray 


ner. “ What @ cold that:donkey 
one of the men. ‘“ And, by the way, that puts 
me in mind—how is your cough ?” 

Mas. Fiverxs has-written to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruetty to Animals to j 
if something cam be done to prevent horses 
being “scratched ” before'a race occurs, She: 
is sure it mast be very painfal, because her 


husband is sometimes quite upset, and she |’ 


hears him groan in his sleep about a horse: 
being ** scratched.” 

Otp Maw (to daughter}: “Young Mr. 8. 
id you a fine liment last evening, m 
ear.’ Daughter ( elighted) : “* What ate 
papa?”’ Old Man : “He said you were a very 
intelligent young lady.” Daughter: “Oh, 
shaw! Itold mamma I should look like » 
right in the brown dress, but she insisted on: 

on my wearing it." 

Mn. Pompano: “ Aurelia, do you know what 
I would. do if I werea woman?” Mrs. Pom- 
pano (in the sulks): “I do not.” Mr. Pom- 

o: ,*I would always preserve a cheerful 

_ ey ya not ie oF face or 
spoil my beau pouting.” ‘om: : 
 Tndesd ! Do. you know what I do if 
I were a man?” Mr, Pompano: “I am 
anxious to hear.” Mr. Pompano: ‘I would 
bay my wife.a new bonnet rather than have 
her spoil her beauty.” 

A prmcm of evidence in a. Quebec breach. of 
promise case wasa.cuff withan offer of mar- 
riage written on it, One night while the defen. 
dant was holding the plaintiff's. hand and whis- 
pering fervid words, he thequestion in 
manuscript on. the smooth linen a& her wrist. 
She was sentimental or shrewd enough to 
that ee! of the wash, and now it ia 

value, 


Mustc. 

I nav no ear for musik, bat Ifluv it, bekauze 
i kant help it. 

I lav ta arrive at sum kuntry hotel, tired 
and sleepy, and hay the musician ov the house 
start incontinently and mount the stool at 
once, and commense tew maul the keys ov sum: 
old boney pianner. 


The artist ov the oceashun iz sumtimes the 


landlerd’s son—useless for ennything else— a, 
semi-tyrant in the family, lazy, just bekauze. 
he knows how tew abuze an , worn-out 
mahogany instrument, that klatters az tune- 
less az a pedlar’s kart ov tin-ware, running 
away, with a blind hoss. 

Samtimes the artist iz the dauter of the 
hous, jus hum from her fust and last quarter 
at sum nabring femail , and then we: 
hav opera musik, accompanied bi her bewitch- 
ful voice, which reminds one-ov a plaintive 
wild kat wooing sum other kussed kat in the 
“= ov & gum tree. 

do lav this kind oy musik; it fires up mi 
soul, it lights up mi spirit, it thaws mi 
ears, like the liquid sweetness ov a kracked 
dinner gong or nr nen effushuns ov a wood 


sawyer filing up hiz saw. 

I hav bin told bi good judges if' I would 
ET ee ee 
pertikular kind o m : serpose, also, 
if I would kultivate my T-would learn 
how to iate biled’ 


appreshiate , 
But I presume I shalt be just-as happy if 
I don’t never kno how biled kro duz handle 


man- 
has!” sedd 7 


Mowry and trouble are something alike. 
People will borrow rather than not have 


“ Prat’s that?” said Pat to the glassware 
dealer. ‘‘That’s. a set of opaque. glass.” 
“ Powers | Sure Oj lived the most of me: loif 
near the O‘Pakes, and never a glass had they, 
but a pewter pot’ * 

Waex he was married he.promised. to cleave 
to. her. te theend. And the first: time 
visited the theatre he clove at.the,end.of, 
act. 

. & somgwuat weather-beaten tramp being 
asked. what was the matéex with his coat, 
replied : ‘*Insomnia; it heen’t had a. nap in 
ten years:” 

“ Rep satin rain umbrelias’’ rave been in- 
‘troduced into Pariss They would be of no'use 
there, for we have'no rain of that kind in this 


j country. 


wapen, Venilier of Die sien ty Dogeatey. 
a. Lynn of’ her class in p' . 
«False teoth, mum, replied a boy who hasjust 
‘waked upon the back seat. ; 

“ Ane yona marrying. man?’’ was asked:of 
 sombre- looking PH at. a recent up- 
town.reception. “ sir,” was the, prompt 
reply. “Iam a clergyman.” 

* ve come to ask a favour of you,” said 
} Mrs. Porcine to the minister. ‘Sally — 
reatless-and I can’t: get her to sleep. W 
you lend: me.one of your sermons to read to 
her? Thaé will fixher, I. know.” 


A wuurr hunter spent-three months look- 
‘ing for # grizzly bear, and the man’s relatives 
‘have spent, three months looking for him. 
They think he must have found the bear. 


“ Ayp now, my dear brethren, what shall I 
say more?” thundered the long-winded 
minister. ‘‘ Amen!" came in sepulchral tones 
from the absent;minded deacon in the back of 
the church. 

‘* Sprzwprw: colonr, isn't it’? ’’ asked the fish- 
monger, cuttieg opem a salmon. ‘‘ Yes;’’ re- 
plied the purchase; “ looks as if it was biush- 
ing at the price yon ask for it.’’ 

‘“* Don’t flounder about so,” said the crabbed 
mackerel. ‘‘ Shut up or I'll whale you,” said 
the other. ‘ Will you do it a sid 
asked’ the mackerel. “Not a shaa-dow of a 
‘doubt of it,’’ iedthe other. “I you to 
be — a ” pr a lobster. 
“Or eel get in hot water,” cried a sheepshead 
on his: mussel, and they all went off for 
‘currents. 

Aw old pecan: bay oes gta fault of his, 
was looking at & le baby, and was ex 
to ge ta it, irk course, ‘ ae Mr. aking” 
‘said the proud yi . mother, expectantly, 
“Ts it isl vompivehy ” “ Yes-er—that is to 
say—er um— abont how old must such a baby 
‘be, Mrs. Tomkins, before it begins to look like 
a human being?” 

“ Coyrounp it all,” said: Mr. Smith, “ there 
comes Jones, and I owe him two. pounds. 
He'll ask me for it, sure.” “T'll tell 


“Just take a drink out of that street foun- 
tain.” ‘How will that prevent him from 
asking me.for the. money?” ‘He'll think 
you haven’t got any.” 

Aw enthusiastic Liberal grocer in Birming- 
ham had the other day printed in large 
letters on a board over the shop-door 
the following words: “ Mr. Gladstone says, 
‘Jam is the substitute for butter.’ Try 
our home-made jam.”” A woman entered. his 
shop, bought two pots. of “our home-made,” 
and carried them off. Ina few days she re- 


turned, laid one of the jam.on the counter, 
and with an in it air exclaimed, “I’ve 
‘been brought up to believe that word 


Mr. Gladstone spoke was truth. I'll never 
believe him in.” ‘Indeed, madam—why 
‘not ?”*ing the bewildered grocer. “Why?” 
pe apes the indignant matron, ‘Because he 

‘jam was the best substitute for butter. 





for vittles—Josh Billings. 


Itis not, It won't fry my fish!” 
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a oo ee — maaghehcotienrsocmamerataet. 
4 Ar a. fancy dress: ball, whish was given at| Ovn happineseix:thisworld depends on the jn8%t0.0n" friends, and notonly Soon treme 
tho Quirinal Palace in Rome regent¢, Queen |sffoctions we areenebled to inspire: | ani wrsesa tant an aenld wot atonal. 
bea Margherita (the Lily of Savoy) wore a black} Srvcenrry isthe-firstelememtiof all good con- | where = we inten ah so deep] ‘that it 
said lace apron, which was embroidered all over|versation; all others combined cannot atone takes all-the healing power of love to elose 
oe”? = Fogo wg and emeralds ; the little | for its lack. | the wound. Desionneeen is & virtue 
of a = pros each garvished re hb four} He who betrays another's secret because he ' and it often has to Sa guastionl ty our inti- 
ma to tri one centimetre thick, and the apron | has quarrelled with him waa never worth the | mates. The wife who was remonstrated with 
ster. Cringe consisted of @ donble row of genuine | sacred name of sfriend, A breach of kind. | because she entertained her friends with » hot 
nead valan aia anally pe ore ve meager gy — ness on one side will not jnstify a breach of | supper and let her husband eat a cold one some 
for milipnoatteenen conknme trust.on the other. pe eae — Ppa Peter 
: Sucu is the effect of refi t - n't care.” e did care @ coum, 
his. Maraices will take place s between | bility of manners, when (oe nearer though he said nothing, and remembered the 
ted — = Hon. Everard Digby (Grenadier | gence and virtue, that prepossessions are at | Slight when the moment arrived, 
ns,” ua : Emily Pitzmeaarice, sister | 5,00 enlisted in favour of those who » much. to the fine lady’s: astonishment. We 
tly of the Marquis of Lansdowne; between Sir inen tly endeved F080 | are.all.too prone to make the remark, ‘Poor 
is to aan — — Beatrice Corbet, fourth ee ee , Peter don’t care;” or something like it, and 
aby pacer ag il fie me Sar rely 4 be- HOUSEHOLD TREASURES this would be a much happier and less selfish 
like Catherine Hobart Ham a ady . ae 
< Buckingtorahice: between the Hon,| Faosrixe Brass Wonx.— Boil in caustic | custom in. Bonny aa a’ Deol tae na 
here arles Trefusis and Lady Jane Grey, sister rinse in clean water, and dip in nitric | bride, immediately after the wedding, t Ls 
nds. of the Earl of Antrim; ‘between Mr. John acid till all oxide is removed; then wash | ro 4 th Merci 3 ded b th ‘brid 
you Gull, only son of Sir W. Gull, Bart., and| quickly, dry in boxwood sawdust, and lacquer ae a pose ge pe pF in the 
end. Annie, second daughter of Lord Justice| while warm. This will give brass an orna. : A i 
—t Lindley, finish months of January and May. After a baptism 
— Tue D ; : 3 mental le the first food that the company tas‘ed was 
~ a pa of Edinburgh is shortly ex-| OnocotaTe -Creaws.—.Three quarters of a | crowdie, a mixture of meal and water, or 
es at Coburg, to place her son at the Cane best chocolate, two quarts of milk, | meal and ale. Of this every person took three 
: ymnasium or public high school there, eggs, flavouring. Boil the milk and | spoonfuls, The mother never set about an: 
sing. . ng <9 is again commencing to talk of a p omew owing ord in se aimsive the | work until she had been kirked. In the ch 
ae bride for Prince Albert. Victor. The young| milk gradually, and mix the whole until ee ee 
. = y; Pepa sna and talents seem to fit her | smoot Now toll Seana an le un ote such ions, but in this instance the woman, 
aye, for the position, is the: Princess: Victoria. of | until the chocolate is cooked. Beat up th nsly, | attended by some of her neighbours, entered 
ry eck, daughter of owr own Princess Mary | of c iscooked. Beat upthe yolks | the church, sometimes in service time, but 
l hie Adelaide. The Princess. Clementine of Bel. the eggs, anf add the chocolate to them, | oftener when it was empty, went out again, 
ade, gium, about whom we know nothing, is also ~ — - allow the latter time to cool | walked round it, and then returned home. 
@ re- spoken of as a likely bride for our Prince, if | rer yn eee nk Oe ian the fire | After baptiom tho father placed o basket filled 
inter, she is educated in the Protestant faith. Po nee ist _— it till it acquires | with bread and cheese on the pot hook that 
x he ldeat marriage of Miss Alice de Worms, | it into @ deep disb. Bent:up the. white woot ne, ied Sen a ~~ 
+ ona pe Mra of Baron H. de Worms, M.P., | the until light, sweeten thom with | child een betes re ~ 
why eee - Warner, of Quorn Hall, - | sifted sugar, and favour with vanilia or al tof heen all or paper eh : ‘ovil 
thy?” ate dba at St. James’s, mond, or any other i to it the —— ae te oer en 
Tne the minster. The bride-wore a costume of | taste: Cook: them Lightly over boitiog eS ae 
ntter the richest poult de soie, mado with a very |and ornament the top Of the orem "with | cercee sxigins bo the Ternelites. made their 
‘ ng train, | mee wa top cream with | atrous as the Israelites made their 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Le1ta.—The best teachers of singing are to be found 
dn Parts and Milan. 


R. D. R.—Renovate the iron mantel with a coat of 
black varnish, procurable at any paint shop. 

E, T. T.—The best teachers do not wish girls to 
use the volce very much until they are about elgutoen. 


G. M. 8.—The —- is a disputed one. Thereare 

good authorities for both expre 8. 

pe P. Baar + the bowed — "ny water con- 
ining 8 se thoroug clear water, 

pass through heoweier and dry in the open air. : 


A. M. A.—The ip can be greatly im: 
by a little practice—say an hour each day, until the 
tetters are formed with more neatoess and regularity. 
S. L. L.—You are slightly above the average in 
weight for a girl of twenty, but need give yourself no 
alarm on the subject, as you seem to be possessed of a 
most symmetrical form. 


Cc. W. W.—Cast ag eyes over the advertising 
columns of any daily newspaper, and doubtless you 
will thus ascertain the address of the makers of the 
article for which you are seeking. 


P. P. H.—The invitations should be sent to ali the 
{atimates of the bridal couple, as it would be very un- 
kind to forget mee them, and thus make them}feel 
that their friendship was not desired. 


4. H. R.—1. Five feet 4 or 5 inches is the average 
height of nimetees-year cold youths . The average 
weight at that age is between 125 and 130 pounds. 2. 
Beautiful penmanship. 


Litite.—The judges of the penmanship tournament 
in which you were one of the contestants showed rare 
Fae = and sound judgment in awarding you the 

rst prize. 


©. R. H.—Ask verbally for the permiesion to visit 
the yeung lady, although it-is very likely that if your 
company is desired she wll extend the invitation 
without waiting to be asked for it. 


C. H. P.—In M zart’s Magic Flute there is a high 
F, that is four notes above the usual range of a soprano 
voice... This is the highest note, however, sung, and is 
taken by very few singers. 


W. E. R.—Remove the grease spots from the carpet 
by pleasing a piece of blot paper under the 
and one immediately above it; then pas a hot 
over the psper, and in way extract the grease 
without injury to the fabric. 

T. F. F.—1, Interest your friends in your behalf 
and perhaps they can get you employment in c>pying’ 
addressing envelopes, or something of a s'miler kind’ 
Or you might purcoase a rubber — outfit, and sell- 
the products of your labour to loca! mercbaats and 
others. 2, Very neat penmanship. 


E. W. G.—An invitation from a gentleman to a lady 
to attend a ball, the theatre, lecture, concert, or other 
entertainment, should read as follows: ‘‘Mr. Belton 
would he pleased to have Miss Martin's company at the 
opera (or whatever the event may bs) un Thursday 
ev-nieg next.” Sich an invitation calis f.r an imme- 
diate auswer of accep ance or rejection. 


W. D. T.—1. The two dates—April 9 and 27, 1867— 
fe'l on Tuesday and Saturday, respectively. 2. Plenty 
ot outdoor exercise and a regular course of living in 
the matter of eating, drinking and sleepiog have much 
to do with increasing ¢ne’s weight, provided Nature is 
willing to allow of such a idition of flesh and muscle. 

W. E. E.—There is no way ia which small-pox 
marks may be effaced, al: several remedies have 
been suggested from time to time. Medical science 
has progressed s> rapidly that a patient need have no 
fear of pitting, the present treatment of small-pox 
vrecluding the possibility of the disease making such 
me inreads upon the persons of those afflicted 


R. T. 8.—1. One octave and four notes Is a very good 
range for an untrained female voic>. Training, by — 
teachers, often enabies a singer to take two or three 
notes, both above and below the original range, so that 
a gooi, well-trained soprano can sing from low A to 
high B, that fs, two octaves and one note, while con- 
traltos can siog from low C to high F, two octaves 
and three notes. 


H. H. B.—Each different colour of sealing-wax has 
aspectal significance. Blue denotes constancy ; dark 
green, hatred : light ruby or rose, affectionate rémem- 
brance; pale grzen, innocence; yellow, jealousy ; 
yellovish gresn, disappointment ; dark brown, melan- 
choly and reserve; ruby and cardinal, ardent and 
hurning love; vermillion, a prop2sal of marriage. 
Waite is used for weddings, chocolate for dinner 
nvitations, avd black, drab and purple for mourning. 


N. D. P.—1. Whitsunside is a contraction of the 
words ‘' White Sunday-tide,” the English name of the 
season of Pentecost (the day of the descent of the Holy 
Ghost on the apostles) It iso called from the white gar- 
ments anctently worn by the newly-baptised neophytes, 
to whom that sacrament was usually administered on 
the eve of Pentecost. Th> nime comprehends the 
entire week which follows Pentecost Sunday, but the 
word is more strictly applied to the Sunday, Monday 
and Tuesdsy of that week. It is observed as a period 


of high festivity in many countries. Whit Monday 
being 1n England for example a Bank Holiday. 





J.N. WL A ot J should not take her escort’s arm 
until it is offered, unless she is on very intimate terms 
with him, when, if he fs forgetful in offering it, sne 
may remind him of the fact. 

Grorciz.—A better would be to find out what 
trade rt son likes by studying the bent of his 

lt. A boy is apt to do better at a trade 


of which ho is fond than at one which he dislikes. 
N. T. C.—If he refuses to return the ph ’ 
letters and other articles, there is no redress. He has 


acted in a very itlem 
doubtless be im; ble to te: 

H. C. R.—The name “ Julia” will be found in the 
10th verse of the 16th chapter of the epistle of St. 
Paul to the Romans. Thisis the only place in which 
it is mentioned in the Bible. 


C. C. M.—To correct an offensive smell in tte feet, 
wath them every day in water cuntaining a few drops 
of a ~ lye pares remedy ne pamee es in a 
weak uu) rmanganate 0 potasss—. scruple 
of the salt to 8 cunees of water. 

A. A. R.—Over hths of three words in the 
English language are from the Latin, more 
than one-fourth from the French, about one-tenth 
the Saxon, and a little less from the Greek. The in- 
debtedness to other languages is 
Pa Sy re ay not recommend the hook: pomed 

attention persons, as does no! 
ae matters caleniated to evate their a ideas. 
our opinion is highly appreciated. , BOX 
and residence of our contribut»rs cannot te hy 
the public, for the reason that they obj ct te it. 


CRADLE- SONG, 


Rock-a-bye ! 
8 wings the cradle to and fro, 
Rocking softly, rocking slow, 
As roguish y s.ems 
Almost in the land of dreams. 
Then, behuld ! wide open fics, 
All at ounce, tLe baby's cyer, 
Full of laughter and surprise ! 


manner, and it would 
him good manners. 


Sweet eon an d rest. 
weet my baby, Bleep and res’ 
Little birds in the warm nest ing. 
Sleep benes mo her's wing. 
Do they dream of anything? 

Of the rain, or of the rose, 
Sammer’s sun or winter's snows ? 
Oh, my baby, no one knows! 


Rock-a-bye ! \ 
Mother drops her kisses in 
Dimples deep on Cheek and chin ; 
Just for kisses, baby dear, 
Nothing else, are dimples here, 
Cuddiled in your cradle-nest, 
With life’s le all unguessed, 
Sleep, my litt!e one, and rest— 

leep and rest ! 


E. E. R. 


Wao ts tHe Hetr.—As far as we can understand 
cousin has no ¢laim; but to make 

doubly sure” you had better consult a 
respectable solicitor in your town, who, with ali the 
eo a before him, will give you, no doubt, competent 


Amy A—A complexion, with coarseness and 
roughness of skin, is not a thing which can be washed 
away with any cosmetic. It is occasioned by a bad 
state of the blood, or by some internal ailment, and 
must be o iy ing cause. Carefulness 
cf diet and plenty of outdoor exerci:e are among the 
best restoratives. 

E. H. H.—Lip-salve, made by melting in a jar placed 
in a basin of boiling water a } of an ounce each of 
white wax and aceti, 15 grains of flour of ben- 
zoin, $ ounce of oil of almonds, ani coloured red with 
a little alkanet root, is an elegant and harmless pre- 
paration. Applied to the lips it gives them a fresh, 
rosy appearance. Be careful to the mixture until 
it becomes thoroughly cooled. 


F. RB. A.—1. Wedding presents should be recognised 
as spontaneous rather than obligatory gifts. It is, 
however, considered in a measure obligatory upon all 
relatives and immedi ste friends of the happy couple to 
remember them cn the occasion of their weddiog, and 
also all those who have a'ready bsen remembered by 
them in like manner. Tae whole matter is left to the 
discretion of such friends, but if they are not invited 
to the wedding reception, it seems as though it should 
be taken for granted that they ae not considered 
intimate friends. 

C. T. R.—When a gentleman is acsepted by the lady 
of his choice, the next thing in order is to go at once 





> to"her parents for their approval Ia eee emer his 


suit to them, he should remember that it is not from 
the sentimental but the practical side that they will 
regard the affair. Therefore he should describe the 
state of his affections in a calm, plaio, straightforward 
manner, give an account of his pecuniary resources and 
general ag sg 9 in life, and finally ask their per- 
mission to take her under his protection. It stands to 
reason that no set form of spzech can b3 used on such 
an occasion. When a man is so exceedingly bashful 
that he cannot ask verbally for the hand of his lad 


y 
love, or gain the permission of her ts by word of 
mouth, Es may resort to a wiitten declaration. 


R. N. C.—1. Jud fyour handwriting your 
character is deveil of graeme as there isan uncer- 
tainty in the lines, and a want of confidence in the 
nee of the pen to paper, both of which indicate a 

sitating, nervous disposition. 

W. 8. W.—If the picture really bears the date of 
1324 it must have bees put on asa joke, Oil painting, 
in the use of the term, only came into use 
after the year 1400. If the painting is of any value it 
is mn Ae account of its merits, and any p‘cture- 
dealer # sive soene estimate of tis age abd poler. 


C. W G—How will the following lines suit you for 
“Leap forth the lightntng of thy glance 
: e 
On light and silly lovers ; some 
come— 
A man who loves is nearly dumb.” 

Cisstz —If you rub the eggs carefully with good 
buttcr, jest after they are laid, they will keep fresh fur 
a long time. Probab'y a and more effective 
treatment weuld be to ‘ ag bath of para- 
ffin, 80 «s to ccat them miy | @ thin, semi- 
transparent layer; which w clude the atr. 

A. P. P.- You say that have an enormous ap- 
petite, end eat s> much that you feel a sen- 
fost te give ehnast ae oth — ahd Sieeald 

t ve any. ; 
you state all that toa pbysiclan, hear what he has to say 
about it, and then low his advicé, i; is probable 
that you would getrelfef. - - ; 

A. H. X.—The exceedingly high colour of your face 
is probably caused by page of blood.» A. very 
simple remedy for. this-is to take a Seidlitz powder 
before breakfast for two or three mornings in the week, 
pad» pay tee three weeks, until beatficial effects 
result. is will relieve falness of the head, and 
are to cool the ‘blood and start it into quicker 
action, . 

Lorra.—The:e are pivcninees Ee teach aan ale. 
cution oung persons W! 5 me 2 

An grer S hho uhena 9 good deal of information 
about the business oi the theatrical sion. But no 
one can learn to be an actur in 5 way. He must 

et a subordinate situationon the stage, and, unless he 
abel to be a genias, wotk his way up by slow 
deg ees, a great deal of hard and disagreeable 
work for small pay. rs 

P. P. D.—Yoa are not too old to begin tke study of 
law, and your commercial ex; and habits.would 
be of use to you in profess‘onal life ; but, on the other 
hand, your progres: will be recessarily slow, and unlers 

ou think you would take au intrest in legal studies 
their own sake, we could not recommend you to 
take up law as a profession. lf you do Cecide to 
santos ae ape sere enter a Teme school, 
consult some rs of your acquaintance a) getting 
into an office, and meanwhile read Blackstone, Coke, 
and other standard works. - 

W. C. M.—The pilace of Miramar, a modera struc- 
ture, is situated a few miles from the Austrian s¢ta- 
port, Trieste, ou the Adriatic. -It was the summer 
residence of Maximillian and 
lian was governor of the A’ P’ ot - 
bard-Vevice. Something is satd about the Castle of 
Mirawar in mest of the guide books relating to Trieste. 
When the empriss wes on her way to Rome to appeal 
to the Pope on behalf of her bustend, she stepped for 
a short ttme at Miramar; and when her mind finally 

ave way a Se she was taken back. to 
the castle by ber . She was soon afterwards 
removed to Belgium, where she still lives, surrcunded 
by the form of a court, in one of the royal residences 
to the family of her father, the late King of 
the Belg 


Tassie.—St. Valentine, according to some ecclesi- 
astical writers, was a bishop, who was beheaded at 
Rome in the year 270. He was said to be such a good 
man, and so famous for love and charity, that the 
custom of choosing valentines on his festival day, 
February 14th, toox their rise from thence. Others 
derive the custom from the alleged fact that the 
birds choose their mates on or about the 14th 
of February. And still other authorities say it 
comes from an old heathen custom, prevalent at 
Rome, which was celebrated early in February, and 
during which the names of women were placed 
in a box from which they were taken by young men, 
as chance directed, and the one who drew a girl’s name 
was suppose’ to have an influence upon her affcctions, 
and she upon his. 
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